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THE PERFECTION. OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOB BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 


The “GLOBE ” says :—“ TarLon Broruenrs, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this finest of all 
species of the Tazosroma, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY OTHER COCOA in the 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, 


distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 
“ For HOMGOPATHS and INVALIDS we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage,” 


Sold in tin lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


WARMTE WITHOUT WEIGHT. 


BOOTH & FOX’S 


PATENT EIDER DUCK AND ARCTIC GOOSE 


DOWN UNDERSKIRTS 
DOWN QUILTS 


Warmth of three folds of Woollen 
Fabric, and not the weight of one. 


_, ECONOMICAL & DURABLE. 


Each genuine article has the name “ Booth 
and Fox” attached. 


ai au ee? NO COLD CAN PENETRATE 
ee) DOWN GARMENT, 


ee 


BOOTH & FOX’ g LADIES’ DOWN UNDERSKIRTS 
Are light, warm, graceful, and durable, and render Orinolines superfluous. 
LADIES’ VESTS fit perfectly, and are a sure protection against Cold. 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 
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See the Trade Mark and name on each article. 


BOOTH & FOX, Manchester & London. 
































Part LIX., New Serizes.—Novemser, 1873. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza; the 
first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little perseverance 
completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will be removed by a 
few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had not been able to lie 
down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION, MEDAL FOR PROGRESS 


Has been awarded, a fresh proof of the high position assigned by a competent International 
- Jury, to the Manufactures of the Firm. 


Frys Caracas Cocoa 


Owes its delicious flavour to the choice Caracas and other Cocoas with which it is manufactured. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassell. 


FRYS EXTRACT OF COCOA, 


A perfectly pure and delicious beverage prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs deprived of the 
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-MAPLE & C°s 


FURNITURE. 


MAHOGANY WING WARDROBES 9 Guineas, 

Carpets Ditto, with Plate Glass Doors, 11 Guineas, ditto, in Paes Wael 
with Plate Glass Doors, 5$ Guineas. 

Carpets BEDSTEADS of every description, in Wood, 


Iron, and Brass, fitted with Drapery and Bedding complete. Several 


SUITES of DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 
Carpets from 12 to 20 Guineas; the Evcenre Easy Cuartr, 25s.; Couch to 


correspond, 3 Guineas; many Cheffioniers with Plate Glass and 
Marble, from £5 to £25. 


Carpets manquetERie CABINETS from 2 Guineas; 


Very Large ditto, in Buhl, £12 to £25; Bookcases from 44 Guineas. 


Carpets inine TABLES IN MAHOGANY & 04K; 


from 3 to 30 Guineas. 


MAPLE & CO., 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


A House of any magnitude completely furnished in Three Days; saving time, trouble, and 
expense—a great advantage to Country Customers. An Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 12, Tottenham Place. 
































Ea en BLOOD is the LIFE.’— 


See Deuteronomy, chap. Xii., verse 23. 


CLARKE'S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIXTURE 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER, L f 
For cleansing and clearing the Blood from all impurities, cannot be too highly recommended. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin 
Diseases and Sores of all kinds, it is a never failing and permanent cure. 

It Cures Old Sores, It Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Cures Glandular Swellings, 

Cures Scurvy Sores, flears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers, From Whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in Bottles, 2s 3d each, and in cases, containing six times the quantity, lls each—sufficient to effect a permanent 
eure in the great majority of long-standing cases— BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS through- 
out the United Kingdom and the World, or sent to any address on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps, by F 


¥F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, HighSt., Lincoln, Wholesale; All Patent Medicine Houses, 


WATERS QUININE WINE ||,, 


Is now universally accepted as the best restorative for the weak. It behoves the public to see that : 
they obtain WATERS’ QUININE WINE, as Chancery proceedings have elicited the fact that ) 











Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 








at least one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine at all in the preparation of his Wine. Sold AT 
by all grocers at 30s. per dozen. 
WATERS & SON, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, London. mp: 


Aesuts, LEWIS & Co. , WORCESTER. 


i “STC 
Cov ying ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE : 














EsTABLISHED ForTY YEARS | QU. 
As the MOST AGREEABLE and || 
EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE || YO! 
FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS. ; 


Sold universally in pots at f 
1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d, 1 









A BALD? 


UNY/24 PICCADILLY 
. S | 
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7 (yn? \\o' ; JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. | I 


PDN & ALBERD; BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC | 
PILLS. 


And 6, BELGRAVE MANSIONS, Grosvenor Gardens,8.W. 





Ss 








None genuine unless signed 
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‘ science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 
. century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 

romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine 


is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from 


AND PILLS. persons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims 
At all seasons and in all countries Throat and Chest Com- | "SiS 88 one of the most important veries of the present 


laints are more or less prevalent; it should be universally 
faewe that their present relief and permanent subjection 
can he radically effected by this treatment, which every 
one with ordinary intelligence can safely carry out without 
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T preparation is one of the benefits which the | 
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ge. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking — vital part. 























iene precious time or risking present or prospective mA all Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 1¢d. and 2s. 9d. 
anger. 
TO HOUSEKEEPERS | | 
PICKLING VINEGAR READY FOR USE. ” ik 
Saving the goodness of the Vinegarand the Aroma of the Spices. Being made by the cold process, nothing is lost. i ne 4 
COFFEETINA! COFFEETINA!! “! 
A Light digestive Breakfast Beverage. ; iT 
THE ECLIPSE BAKING AND ECG POWDER y bi THE 





Surpasses all others, and is the best and most Digestive. | 


THE SHAH’S SAUCE AND THE SHAH’S RELISH. 


Sold by all Oilmen, Grocers, and Chemists. Wholesale of the Manufacturers, | 


SHAND & CO., 89, 90, & 91, Tooley Street, London, S. E. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co.’s PUBLICATION 5 


NEW NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HEIR OF REDOLYFFE.” 


LADY HESTER; OR; URSULA’S NARRATIVE, 
BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. This day. 


THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE, 
BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


In Four Vols., Crown 8vo, Price 20s. Now ready. 


TRUE TO LIFE. A Simple Story, by a Sketcher from Nature. Crown 


8vo., 10s. 6d. [ This day. 











| THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. By W. BLACK, ‘Author 


of “A Daughter of Heth.” Seventh and Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations by 8. KE. Water. 
8vo., 10s. 6d. [This day. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. By W. BLACK. 3 Vols. Crown 8v0, 318, 6d. 


“ - 


| SIX WEEKS IN THE SADDLE. A Painter’s Journal in Iceland. By 


S. E. WALLER. Illustrated by the Author. Crown svo, 6s. [Shortly 


STORM WARRIORS ; or, Life-Boat Work on the Goodwin Sands. By the 


Rev. J. GILMORE, M. ad Rector of Holy Trinity, Ramsgate. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Jmmediately. 


QUEER FOLK. Fairy Stories. By E. H KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 


M.P. Illustrated by S. E. Watter. Crown 8Vvo, gilt, 5s. [This day. 


YOUNG PRINCE MARIGOLD ; and other Fairy Stories. By the late JOHN 


FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. Illustrated by S. E. Wacter. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s.6d. [This day 


_ THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND; from the best Poets. Selected and arranged 


by COVENTRY PATMORE. New ‘Edition. With Illustrations by 8. E. Water. Crown 8vo, 
gilt, 6s. [This day. 





MACMILLAN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


CROWN 8vo, CLOTH, PRICE 6s. EACH. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


WESTWARD HO! 

TWO YEARS AGO. 

HYPATIA. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE: LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. JTilustrated. 
HEARTEASE, OR THE BROTHER'S WIFE. Jilustrated. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. JTilustrated. 
THE TRIAL: MORE LINKS IN THE DAISY CHAIN. Jilustratec. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. 
THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. 
HOPES AND FEARS; OR, SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF A SPINSTER. 
THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. 
THE CAGED LION. Illustrated. 
THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 
THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. 


k , 
y-¥ THOMAS HUGHES, MP. 


\ TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. /Jilustrated. 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. Iilustrated. 


STELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “ The Private Life of Galileo.” 


“THE STORY OF PAULINE. An Autobiography. By G. 0. CLUNES. 


REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 
PATTY. By KATHERINE S. MACQUOID. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 























4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANTIPELLICULAIRE, 
OR ANTI-SCURF POMADE. 


Tur ‘attention of Parents cannot be too specially directed to the 
importance of keeping Children’s Heads thoroughly clean; it is a well 
known fact that children suffer very much from scurf or deposit on 
the tender scalp, which no amount of washing is sufficient to 

MARK, eradicate. A fine head of hair certainly depends upon keeping the 
* skin of the head free from any impurity, so that the delicate roots of 
the hair may develop themselves in a perfect healthy condition; on 








gre 
this depends the foundation of a luxurious and abundant bead of hair 
so much admired at all stages of life. Only one trial will convince 
the most sceptical of MAZET’S ANTIPELLICULAIRE astonishing 
curative preperties. Price 3s., carriage free for 3s. 6d. 


esis 
TRADE 
&C° 
. 
MAZET & CO., 109, BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, LONDON. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“ TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


Ask for JOHN GOSNELL and Co.’s, and see that you have none other than their 
GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 


KINAHAN’S . LL... WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISEIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy 
NOTE THE RED SEAL, PINK LABEL, AND CORK BRANDED 
“KINAHAN’S.LL.WHIskzkKyY” 
Wholesale Depot, 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


MORISON’S PILLS. 


Nos. 1 and 2. 


IN BOXES, 1s. lid., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


THE GREAT CORN AND WART CURE. 
ROBINSON'S PATENT CORN SOLVENT 


Supersedes Pebees and all other applications for THE EASY AND EFFECTUAL REMOVAL OF 
CORNS and WARTS. This preparation is introduced to the public to supply a want long felt by a 
numerous class of sufferers, compelled to endure the torture of Corns and the unsightly and disagreeable 
possession of Warts. The Solvent acts upon Corns or Warts by penetrating and destroying vitality in 
the roots, thus enabling nature to threw off the diseased cuticle or excrescences, and leaves the skin in a 
healthy condition. Its application is very simple, aud by following the directions given the most 
obstinate corn or wart may be removed without pain. Sold by all Chemists, in Bottles at 74d. and 
134d. or free by post for 9d. or 15d. in stamps, from the Proprietor, B. ROBINSON, Chemist ,Manchester. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS.) Gow:awn-s Lorrow. 






































a Teen teat 5 Milk as clescly as possible." LADIES riding and promenading, or exposed 
“The Infant Prince thrives upon it asa Prince should.”— to the weather at this season, will, immediately on 
Soc. Sci. Rev. the application of this celebrated preparation (established | 
“ Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassaxu. | 195 years), experience its extraordinary genial qualities. | 
It produces and sustains 

No Boiling or Straining required. Tins 1s.,2s.,5s. and 168. : - : 

vusesnen s Great Purity and Delicacy of Complexion, 
Y 
Removes freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy | 


SAVORY & MOORE, action, softness, and elasticity of ithe skin, and is recom. 
od i erence to any other preparation by 
143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. | Medical Profession. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 











PROCURABLE OF ALL CHEMISTS AND ITALIAN Observe the name of the Proprietor, “ E. C. Bourne,” on the 
WAREHOUSEMEN. Government Stamp. 














Quarts, 8s. 6d. ; Pints, 48.6d.; half-pints, 2s.9¢. CAUTION— | 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 


KAYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


Our trying climate causes diseases of the lungs to be an 
almost national complaint. Hence the prevalence of In- 
FLAMATION OF THE OHEST, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and 
ConsUMPTION. In all cases relief, and in many cure, is 
effected by a careful use of 

KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLF. 
Thousands have testified to their efficacy. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 

Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 
































GLASS SHADES. 


FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 


AFD 
ORNAMENTAL TILE 


WINDOW BOXES, 
Window Glass of all kinds. 


PAINTED & STAINED GLASS 
Memorial, Ecclesiastic, & other Windows. 


CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


PEA SOUP in One Minute. 


PREPARED WITH 
SYMINGTON’S PEA FLOUR and LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT, seasoned and flavoured. 
In Packets, 1d., 2d., & 6d.; and Tins, 1s. each. 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., 


RARE WORK ON FREEMASONRY, 


Only Copyright Perfected Manual acknow- 
ledged by the Craft. 


HE ACCEPTED CEREMONIES of CRAFT 
FREEMASONRY, as taughtin all the Master Masons’ 
Lodges of the Ancient, Free, and accepted Masons of 
England, embracing the whole of the Craft Masonic Cere- 
monies, the Opening and Closing in the Three Degrees, 
uestions to Candidates before being Passed and Raised, 
the Initiation. Passing and Raising, the Tracing Boards, &c. 


_ Sent post free on receipt of 8s. 6d. (or before remittance 
is made, if desired). 
Payable to 


A. E. MASON (P.M, 30°), 
Bank Top View, Richmond, Yks.; 
or from 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London; 
or through any Bookseller. 
PROSPECTUS FREE. 

















WLAND'S 
DONTOCS 


“ * 
FOR THE Teac on eek iten 


ASK A 
FOR RioWLAND'S ODONTO. 
AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


Of unparalleled snecess during the last seventy years in 
Promoting the Growth, Restoring, and Improving the 
Human Hair. Prices $s. 6d.,72.; Family Bottles (equal to 
four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size. 21s. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and 
Beautifying the Complexion, eradicating all Cutaneous 
Defects, and rendering the Skin Soft, Clear, and Blooming. 
Price 48. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for ““ROWLANDS’ ” Articles, 








OBERT COCKS and CO.'8 VOCAL QUARTETTS.— 
Prices from 2d. to 4d. each.—A list of these Quartetts, 
containing among others the pular “Let the Hills 
Resound,” sent post free on application —New Buriington 
Street, London. 


USICAL PRESENTS for the NEW YEAR.—High- 

class music for amateurs, students, and others. To 

be had gratis and postage free, a List of 400 Classical Works, 

at greatly reduced prices, published only by ROBERT 
COCKS and Co. 


Rowe COCKS and Co.’s highly popular ELEMEN- 
TARY WORKS.— Hamilton's Modern Instructions 
for the Piano, 906th Edition, 4s.; Hamilton’s Modern In- 
structions for Singing, 47th Edition, 5s.; Clarke’s Catechism 
of the Rudiments of Music, 155th Edition, 1s.; Hamilton’s 
Dictionary of 3.500 Musica) Terms, 105th Edition, 1s ; Clarke’s 
Catechism of Thorough Bass, 2s.; G. F. West’s Questions 
Relating to the Theory of Music, 11th Edition, Is. 


XYOOD SONGS, GOOD WORDS, and MELODIES. 
3 My Old Mate and Me.| If Wishes were Horses. A 
Lindsay. 3s. Rosen. 3s. 
Let the Hills Resound. B.| At Sea. A. Rosen. 3s. 
Richards. 3s. Singing at Sunset. Rosen. 3s. 
The Hills of Light. Abt. 3s.| Ye have done it unto me. 
A Rose in Heaven. Abt. 4s. Lindsay. 3s. 
Be Happy and Never Despair. | Village Bells. Fricker. 3s. 





Wrighton. 3s. Only a Year Ago. Lynette. 8s. 
In Shadowland. C. Pinsuti. | The Old Sweet Story. Lind- 
3s. Say. 48. 
What shall I Sing to Thee? ony One to Bless and Cheer 
C. Pinsuti. 3s. e. Wrighton. 4s. 


Post free at half the marked price. 
HE NEW NATIONAL SONG, LET THE HILLS 
RESOUND. Words by L. F. DU TERREAUX. 
Music by BRINLEY RICHARDS. “‘ihe second great 
success of Brinley Richards.”— Graphic, 3s ; free by post 
18 stamps. As piano solo and duet, 24 stamps each; Four- 
Part-Song, 4to, class copy, 4 stamps. 
BERON (Mermaid’s Song), for the left hand only, 
arranged for the Pianoforte by GEO. F. WEST. 4s. 
free by post at half price. 


AVOTTE in A (GLUCK’, arranged for the Pianoforte 
by GEO. F. WEST. 3s.; post free at half price. 


A= SHEET MUSIC at HALF the MARKED PRICE, 
post free, both their own and the publications of 
other houses. Payment may be made in postage stamps. 
Apply for the “ Ladies’ Guide” to the most popular music 
of the day. Sent gratis. 





London: Sole Publishers, ROBERT COCKS and Co, 
New Burlington Street. 
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The only Preparation that will certainly revive, renew, 
and restore the original and natural colour of grey or faded 
hair, stop its falling off, and induce a luxuriant growth. 
Forty years of trial and success is the basis of this unqua- 
lified statement. During that time it has been used by 
many thousands of persons, and it has never failed to 
satisfy the expectations of a rational purchaser. Sold by 
all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the world, price 6s. 

Depots: 266, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, AND 
35, BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS. 





BEAUTY. 


Afew inti of Hagan’s Magnolia 
Balm will give a pure blooming com- 
plexion. It is purely vegetable, and its 
effects are gradual, natural, and perfect. 
It does away with the flushed appearance 
caused by heat, fatigue, and excitement ; 
removes all blotches aud pimples, dispels 
dark and unsightly spots, drives away 
tan, freckles, and sunburn, and by its 
gentle but powerful influence mantles 
the faded cheek with youthful bloom 
and beauty. In use in America for the 
last twenty-five years. Sold by all 
Chemists and Perfumers, in Bottles at 3s. 








EUROPEAN DEPOT— 
266, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





CHLORODYWNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
DR. JI. COLLIS BROW N BH’S 


CHLORODYNSE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &eo 


- It is without doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.”—J. C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford, 
I consider it the most valuable medicine known.”—Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland, 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch 
from her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been g fearfully, 
and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”~—See Lancet, 1st December, 1864. 

CAUTION,—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

CauTron.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis BROWNE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 

CHLORUDYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.each. Noneis genuine without the words “ Dr.J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLOKODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 36, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





1GOLD MEDAL & @ 
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BPowpeERL| 


Has been awarded THREE MEDALS for its superiority over all others. Makes delicious 
Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
Sold everywhere, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. packets, and 6d, 1s., 2s., and 5s. boxes. 





DR. ROBERTS'S 
CELEBRATED OINTMENT, 


CALLED THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 
Proved by more than Sixty Years’ experience as an invaluable 
remedy for Wounds of every description, Burns, Scaids, 
Bruises, Chilblains, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, and Scorbutic 
Eruptions. Sold in Pots at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


’ ° ° 
Dr. Roberts’s Pilule Antiscrophula, 
OR ALTERATIVE PILLS. 

One of the best Alterative Medicines for purifying the Blood 
and assisting Nature in all her operations. They form a mild 
and superior Family Aperient, which may be taken without 
confinement or change of diet. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 

4s. 6d., Lis., & 22s. 

Wholesale by the Proprietor, BEACH & BARNICOTT, 
at their lispensary, Bridport, and by all respectable 
Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom. 





BROKEN !! 


DAVY’S 
Original Diamond Cement /: 


Securely and neatly mends 
BRoKEN CuINa, Gass, EARTHEN- 
wane, Woops, CaBINET WoRK, AND 

FANcy ARTICLEs. 
Sold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
ABT’S (Franz) NEW SONGS. 


DRBAM OF ANGELS, LITTLE ONE. In E flatandG. 4s. 


WHEN IN THE STILLY HOUR OF NIGHT. 4s. 


ABSENCE AND RETURN. 4s. 


Lady BAKER’S NEW SONGS. 
THIS WORLD IS FULL OF BEAUTY. 4. 


WHEN THE BAIRNIES ARE ASLEEP. 
GABRIEL’S (Virginia) NEW 
WOULD YOU BE A SAILORS WIFE ? 
O WILLIE BOY COME HOME 4s. 
PASSING SHIP. InAandC. 4s. 


48. 


SONGS. 


4s. 


HATTON’S (J. L.) NEW SONGS. 


Seven Songs, Words by BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE. 


SONG OF THE SEA BREEZE. 4s. 
THE STREAM. 4s. 


A BIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN TREE. 4s. 


THE OLD VILLAGE CHURCH. 4s. 


SING, NOR LET ONE NOTE OF SADNESS. 4s. 


BLOSSOMS. 4s. RIPPLING WAVES 


. 4s. 


LEVEY’S (W. C.) NEW SONGS. 


THE MAY SONG. Sung by Miss Banks. Three Editions. 


C, D, and E flat. 4s. each. 
THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. Song. 


Two Voices. 33. 


The above are Sung Nightly in “ANTonNyY AND CLEo- 


PATRA,” at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


| PINSUTI’S (Ciro) NEW S 
A LITTLE CLOUD. 4s. 

| FLY FORTH, O GENTLE DOVE. 4s. 

|| [LOVE MY LOVE. In A flat and B flat. 

| THE RAFT. InEandG., 4s. 


8s. Ditto, for 


ONGS. 


4s. 


*JULES ROCHARD’S EASY MUSIC 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
FAVOURITE MELODIES 
(Comprised within Five Pages. carefully Fingered and 
specially Arranged to suit Small Hands, Octaves being 
entirely excluded), arranged by 


JULES ROCHARD. 
BR Te FI cinciieinannrscasnmnineationncwvesetttn (French Air) 
BEAUTIFYL DANUBE WALTZES ... 8t 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMS we W. C. Levey 
oO «ee (Welsh Air) 
BID ME DISCOURSE.. Bishop 
BY the MARGIN of FAIR ZURICH’S WATERS (Swiss Air) 
CANADIAN BOAT SONG M 
CHERRY RIPE 
DI PESCATORE (* Lucrezia Borgia”) ... 
ESMERALDA 
FRA DIAVOLO ....... 
GENTLE ZITELLA " 
HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH 
HALLELUJAH CHORUS (* Messiah”) 
LA DONNA E MOBILE 
LA CI DAREM ek 
MIGNONETTE 8, Champion 
ae BLATTER WALTZ . Strauss 


SEE THE CONQUERING HERO COME 

TELL ME MY HEART ; 

THE MILLER OF THE DEE. sh 

THE WEDDING MARCH Mendelssohn 

THE BRITISH GRENADIERS ... (Old English Melody) 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC ,.........ccccccceessesree We C. Levey 

THE TROUBADOUR (French Air) 

THE CARNAVAL OF 

WEBER'S LAST WALTZ. ; 

|} WILLIAM TELL Rossini 
Price Two Shillings each. 

* This Work follows the “ Amusing Sketches.”; 


VENICE, 





SOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 


LONDON: DUFF AND STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





| }14%¥'s DICTIONARY OF 


DATES. 





AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF 


DATES. 


In One Shilling Monthly Parts. 





AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF 
Part I., Now Ready, Price One Shi 


DATES. 
lling. 





AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF 


In Sixteen One Shilling Parts. 


DATES. 


Greatiy Eularged, re-edited, and re-composed in New Type 

with all the Latest Information down to August, 1873. 

: Now Ready, Part I., price One Shilling. ¥ 
H4Y DN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES FOR 
Universal Reference relating to all Ages and Nations, 
bringing the History of the World down to August, 1873. 
Fourteenth Edition, greatly enlarged. By BENJAMIN 
VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

“The most universal book of Reference, in a moderate 
compass, that we know of in the English language.”— The 
Times. 

“In the whole range of literature there is scarcely another 
volume that can be compared with it for the value of its 
varied information.”—City Press. 

-“ It is by far the readiest and most reliable work of the 
kind for the general reader within the province of our 
knowledge."—Standard. 





London: E. MOXON, SON, & Co., 1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, F.C. 





THE “LITTLE WANZER” AGAIN TRIUMPHANT. 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS ar raz VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873. 


HAVE BEEN GAINED BY 


THE LITTLE WANZER SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


These Machines have been awarded the Highest Prize Medals throughout the world wherever they have competed 
with other Michines, having reached the climax of superiority at Vienna, where, in competition with all the chief 
English and American Machines, they have been awarded the TWO HIGHEST MEDALS given to any Company or 
Firm in the Sewing Machine Trade. For Prospectuses and Particulars apply to the Head Offices of the Com pany, 


4, Great Portland Street, London. W. ; or their Branch Office, East Street, Brighton. 








CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING. 





Noxe but anxious Mothers know the real worry of the “teething time,” and the nursery has no worthier 
or more innocent adjunct than Mrs. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, which, easily 
applied to the Infant’s gums, relieves the pain and prevents convulsions. Mothers should ask for 
Mrs. JOHNSON’S SOOTHING SYRUP, and see that the name of “Barclay & Sons, Farringdon 
Street,” is on the Government Stamp. Sold by all Chemists, at 2s. 9d. a Bottle. 



































1873 ASSURANCES SHARE IN 1874 BONUS. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 


Policies payable during Life of Assured. Premiums extinguished by Bonuses. Average Bonus Thirty per Cent. 
ASSETS ... £800,000. | REVENUE ... £110,000. | CLAIMS PAID ... £900,000. 
39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.Cc. 


FOR LADIES ONLY. 


Frillmg 

















LADIES’, CHILDRENS’ AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 
None are genuine without the Name of J. & J. CASH. Sold by Drapers everywhere. 











HIN &POLs 
"a™ 
__ PATENT 
CORN FLOUR 
Prepared solely from Maize—Indian Corn. 


WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE, 
AND NOT LIABLE TO FERMENT. 


With Milk, for Children’s Diet, 
Ts extensively used in all parts of the World. 








It is constantly necessary to caution the Public against interested 
and ignorant misrepresentations depreciating Brown and Polson 
Corn Flour, and recommending some very profitable preparation 
instead. 
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YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOBSON'S CHOICE,” &€. 
—_—@~—— 


CHAPTER XXXV. AT THE PLAY. 


Ir was about this time, I remember, that 
I suddenly encountered my old tutor, and 
—I am doubtful whether I should add 
“ my old friend” or “ my old enemy”—Mr. 
Bygrave. In any case my disposition to- 
wards him was certainly of a friendly kind, 
when I saw him again after so long an 
interval of separation. And then he was 
no longer my preceptor—I was no longer 
his pupil. We met now upon a different 
footing—upon equal terms. I had been 
to Doctors’ Commons upon some official 
errand. I found him wandering about St. 
Paul’s Churchyard—for he knew little of 
London—in quest of the Chapter Coffee 
\House. He had, as he subsequently ex- 
} plained, an appointment there with the 
agent or representative of a scholastic 
establishment in the North that stood in 
need of a classical master. Mr. Bygrave 


been duly summoned to attend, armed with 
such certificates of his qualifications for the 
post as he could furnish. 

In appearance he was little changed, ex- 
cept that his thin whiskers were now some- 
what grizzled, and his old gaunt hungry 
look seemed to have gained force. He was 
not, I judged, in very prosperous circum- 
stances. Indeed, he revealed to me that 
he had been for some time without perma- 
nent occupation. He had held curacies in 
various districts, but only for brief periods. 
He confessed that he had not won the 
favour of his rectors, nor of his congrega- 
tions. I found this credible enough. Even 


at Purrington—a most uncritical “parish— 


TOBER 4, 1873. | Price TwoPRNcr. 





I knew him at once; but I had great} 


difficulty in persuading him of my identity. 
He viewed me with extreme suspicion. 
think that for some time he took me for a 
pickpocket bent upon nefarious objects, or 
a member of the swell-mob—if indeed he 
had ever heard of that mysterious body. 

“You're not Duke Nightingale,” 
said simply. ‘“ He was a mere child.” 

I had to explain to him that time was 
ever a flying, and that children gradually 

w up—asarule. Still he doubted. 

“They'll be glad to hear at the Down 
Farm—my mother and my uncle, I mean 
—that you’re well, Mr. Bygrave.”’ 

“Ah, yes. The Down Farm—at Pur- 
rington. Your mother and uncle —of 
course. Mrs. Nightingale and Mr. Orme. 
They were always very kind to me. I 
trust they’re well. Yes, I remember them. 
And you’re Duke, you say.’ 

He did not believe me, it was clear. 

I asked him to dine with me in Rupert- 
street, appointing the hour. He consented, 
upon my urging him, though he was greatly 
perplexed at the proposition. I reminded 
him of the studies I had pursued under his 
guidance. I told him I still possessed and 
cherished—which last was not strictly 
true, at any rate I had not looked into it 
for months—the pocket Horace with manu- 
script annotations he had given me on his 
quitting Purrington. Still he was incre- 
dulous. 

He promised to come to dinner, however, 
and I induced him to write down in his 
pocket-book the place and the hour of 
meeting. That done, I conducted him to 
the Chapter Coffee House, which I felt 
sure he would never have discovered for 
himself, and there left him in the custody 
of a waiter. 


he 











Mr. Bygrave had not been popular. 


I perceived with some little surprise that 
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the measure of awe and reverence with 
which, as a boy, I had emce regarded Mr, 
Bygrave had diminished even to vanishing, 
I could searcely credit that I now stood in 
no fear whatever of his disapproval ; that 
he seemed to need my assistance rather 
than [ this; that, indeed, wandering, lank, 
wan, an@*bewildered in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, he. presented a figure appealing 
strongly to my sense of the vidiculous. 
And yet I found that I liked him now 
better than I did. He was associated with 
my early hhome-life, and in such wise was 
deserving of toleration and even kindliness 
at my hands. That was my coxcombical 
view of our relative positions. 

He was halfan hour late in presenting 
himself in Rupert-street. He had lost his 
way it appeared, and strayed almost as far 
as Hyde Park. I introduced him to Tony 
—whose attendance I had taken precan- 
tions to secure—and set before him as 
ample a dinner as our favourite establish- 
ment could provide. I was glad to find 
that Mr. Bygrave’s appetite was in excel- 
lent preservation. He ate with great 
avidity. His quick clearing of the dishes 
reminded me of his visits of old to the Down 
Farm, when my mother was wont to insist 
that the curate was starved in his Purring- 
ton lodgings. He mentioned, by way of 
excuse for his ravenousness, that he had 
eaten nothing since breakfast time. 

He was, for him, in high spirits, which 
perhaps bore considerable resemblance to 
the depression of other people. He had it 
seemed obtained a promise of the appoint- 
ment as classical master at the northern 
school. But he was far from talkative. 
With a young host’s redundant bountiful- 
ness I filled his glass repeatedly. The wine 
flushed his pale, pinched cheeks a little, but 
did not much loosen his tongue. 

Tony, I could see, was at first greatly 
amused. “It’s quite a treat,” he whis- 
pered me, “to see any one at once so 
learned, so dull, and so hungry.” But the 
dinner was not very lively altogether. As 
a festive entertainment it might even be 
counted a failure. Somehow, sympathy 
failed to find a place at the board. It was 
not only that he was a man, and that we 
were comparatively boys. Mr. Bygrave 
retained his old inability to converse. He 
would rise to no topical bait, though our 
angling did not lack painstaking and good 
intentions, Even Tony’s most zealous 
efforts were of no avail. My guest’s ap- 
petite appeased, he sat dumb : exactly as I 
so well remembered his sitting, years back, 








in the little parlour of the farm-house. 
Yethis dumbness did not diseonceri him. 
Hewas quitecontent to be speechless, being 
assured, possilly, that his subjeets.of dis- 
course were til-suited to ms, @s ours to him. 

He was as a library of which we-did not 
possess the key, and which perhaps con- 
tained books we did not at that moment 
care to study, however excellent and pre- 
cious they might be. In a state of despera- 
tion I proposed at Jast that we should 
adjourn from the dinner-table to the pit of 
Drury Lane. Mr. Bygrave, almost to my 
surprise, consented. He said that he had 
not been to the play since his under- 
graduate days, I thought this looked pro- 
mising. Tony brightened; he had been 
rapidly sinking into’a despondent state. 

As host I paid for our admissions, over- 
ruling all Tony’s objections to that pro- 
ceeding. Mr. Bygrave was not, I think, 
aware that payment was necessary before 
entering a theatre. 

I ealled his attention to the vast size, 
and fine proportions of the house. He 
inquired how many people it held. I said 
between three and four thousand probably. 

“The Athenian theatre must have held 
between thirty and forty thousand,” he 
observed. It was clear that he did not 
think much of Drury Lane. 

“They could not have heard or seen 
much on the back benches,’ Tony re- 
marked. 

Mr. Bygrave explained to him how the 
cothurnus added to the height of the actors, 
while their flowing draperies enhanced the 
importance of their aspect ; how they wore 
masks contrived to swell the intonations of 
the voice; and how brazen vessels were 
ingeniously disposed about the theatre to 
increase the volume of sound. He had not 
a doubt that all could see and hear per- 
fectly; even the occupants of the back 
benches. 

“Then it must have been terribly noisy 
for those in the front row,” said Tony, 
affecting a remarkable air of innocence, 
which completely deceived me until I found 
him winking at me behind Mr. Bygrave’s 
back. The suggestion that the representa- 
tions upon the classic stage could be fairly 
described as noisy was not agreeable to 
Mr. Bygrave. He shook his head, but 
he did not pursue the subject further. 

The play was The Stranger. I could 
have wished for a more animated enter- 
tainment. 

“The acters still wear masks in panto- 
mimes,” continued Tony. 
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“Then I should have preferred a panto- 
mime to-night,” said Mr. Bygrave, simply. 

“We don’t find them very audible, 
though, when they speak in masks.” 

“The art of constructing masks is pro- 
bably lost,” said Mr. Bygrave, “ with many 
other admirable inventions of the ancients. 
They were made of wood ee 

“They make them now of pasteboard,” 
interposed Tony. 

“That accounts for it, probably. The 
old system was far preferable. The masks 
were made of wood encrusted, as Pliny 
tells us, in the first instance with thin 
plates of brass, but subsequently, it would 
seem, with portions of the stone called 
calcaphonos, or brass-sounding. By these 
means the voice issuing from the mask ac- 
quired extraordinary volume and sonority. 
They were of extreme beauty — aggran- 
dised and idealised faces of the noblest 
Grecian form. They must have been won- 
derfully imposing.” 

“But rather heavy for the actors to 
wear. As it is, the poor fellows suffer 
terribly with their pasteboard heads in the 
pantomime. What they’d do if their masks 
were made of wood, and brass, and stone, I 
can’t think.” 

“The Greeks were a superior race,” said 
Mr. Bygrave. And then he inquired of 
me whether Kotzebue, whose name he had 
not before met with, was highly considered 
as a dramatist. 

I informed him that the playwright had 
enjoyed at one time exceeding popularity ; 
that his works, which were very numerous, 
had been translated into every European 
language, and been universally esteemed 
for their moving and pathetic character. 
But still I thought it was now generally 
held that Kotzebue’s merits had been over- 
valued, and that his plays were in truth 
but tedious and dull productions. Upon 
the subject of their morality I did not think 
it worth while to enter.. Mr. Bygrave was 
a clergyman, and could judge of that matter 
for himself at his leisure. 

“The Stranger wants action,” I said, 
with a critical air. 

“T can’t say I agree with you,” he re- 
plied. “It seems to me that there is too 
much action. There is want of repose, 
indeed. In the Greek drama there was no 
action. Deeds of violence—such as murder 
—were banished from the Greek theatre, 
not because, as some suppose, they were 
too shocking for representation, but because 
they were action. All that should take 
place, or should be supposed to take place, 





away from the spectator’s presence. On 
the stage there should be absolute repose.” 

“* No passion ?” 

“ Not in its violent stage. Suffering 
may be exhibited; but not sudden con- 
flicts of emotions. The play is divided 
into acts expressly that action may be sup- 
posed to go on, and time elapse in the 
intervals.” 

I felt that Mr. Bygrave would not be a 
sympathetic or appreciative critic of my 
tragedy of The Daughter of the Doge. 

Altogether, our visit to the theatre was 
not very successful, except in that it had 
extorted a measure of speech from Mr. 
Bygrave. But Tony at last declared to 
me in a whisper that my friend’s speech 
was more trying than his silence, and 
leant back and went to sleep. Mr. By- 
grave continwed his remarks upon the 
entertainment with repeated reference to 
the characteristics of the classical theatre. 
He agreed that the language of the play 
was too prosy, colloquial, and common- 
place. The drama, he maintained, should 
have its own peculiar phraseology. Solemn, 
massy, remote from ordinary use, exalted, 
almost archaic. And he found grave fault 
with the players. They were too restless, 
and they grimaced overmuch. He would 
have had them still and expressionless ; 
and thereupon he returned to the advan- 
tages of masks. They concealed natural 
irregularities and defects; substituting an 
unchanging perfectness of contour, They 
varied according to the characters repre- 
sented. The face of Niobe was intensely 
mournful; Medea’s announced her venge- 
fulness; valour was depicted on the mask 
of Hercules; on that of Ajax, transport 
and fury. How portray change of feeling, 
did I ask? It was not needed. Or the 
actor could avert his face, or muffle it in 
his robe. What could be more awfully 
impressive P? Of the chorus, and of its 
solemn office to point the moral of the 
scenes enacted, and to guide and interpret 
the sympathies of the audience, he had 
much to say. He regretted that no chorus 
had appeared in The Stranger. He had 
looked, he said, for its rich, passionate, 
and religious music, accompanied by its 
solemn and symbolic dances—the strophe 
and the antistrophe—fall of mysterious and 
inscrutable meaning. 

“ Danced, did they?” said Tony, waking 
up. “The chorus does that in Macbeth. 
It always strikes me as rather comical.”’ 

Abruptly, Mr. Bygrave concluded his 
instructive observations. 
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“Tt was all very clever and improving, 
no doubt,” Tony remarked to me after- 
wards; “but you know, old fellow, we 
didn’t go to Drury Lane to hear that. The 
Stranger wasn’t very cheerful, but as for 
your friend—well, he’s your friend, and a 
very good fellow of course—so I'll say no 
more about him.” 


“ And — little Duke Nightingale !”’, 


said Mr. Bygrave, as I parted from him 
under the shadow of Drury Lane’s portico. 
He was still unconvinced of my identity. 

I never saw him again. He died some 
years later, as I heard, of small-pox, which 
had broken out furiously in the school in 
the North. Poor Bygrave! He declined 
to avail himself of the opportunity for 
escape which was proffered him, and re- 
mained at his post tending his pupils to 
the utmost of his power, until he was 
himself stricken down. A tablet to his 
memory was placed upon the wall of the 
district church. The inscription was in 
English ; a fact to be regretted perhaps. 
He would so much have preferred Greek. 
But in that case his merits and his sad 
fate would not have been made known to 
nearly so many. Poor Bygrave! 

Arrived at my lodgings, certainly sober 
enough, after the first entertainment I had 
ever given in the nature of a dinner-party, 
I turned to my pocket-book to ascertain of 
what funds I still stood possessed. A bank- 
note or two remained, I was glad to find. 

Suddenly I discovered in an inner fold 
of the book a letter I had long overlooked. 

It was the letter of which my uncle had 
spoken on the morning of my departure 
from home. I had forgotten all about 
it. Already it wore almost an old and 
faded look. Itwas sealed with black wax, 
and addressed to “Sir George Nightin- 
gale, Harley-street, Portland-place.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. SIR GEORGE, 


| I was surprised and vexed that this 

letter should have escaped my attention so 
completely. But my uncle had said little 
enough concerning it, and in the excite- 
ment of my quitting the country I had not 
particularly heeded his words. I had not 
even glanced at the address of the letter, 
| but, allowing it to remainensconced in a safe 
fold of my pocket-book, had straightway 
forgotten all about it. Was the matter of 
any importance? It could hardly be. No 
reference had ever been made to it in the 
many communications I had since received 
from the Down Farm. 


Who was this Sir George Nightingale ? 
A relation, of course—my uncle had said as 





much, I thought. But I had certainly never 
heard of him before. I decided that he 
must be a cousin of my late father’s— 
cousin being a convenient term, compre- 
hending various degrees of consanguinity. 
It had been deemed advisable that I should 
seek out this unknown kinsman and ap- 
prise him of my existence. He might not 
regard that information as of any worth ; 
but on the other hand it was possible 
that he might exhibit a friendly disposition 
towards me. 

Still it would be difficult to explain my 
negligence and delay in presenting the 
letter, which I took for granted was one of 
introduction. I consulted Tony upon the 
subject. 

“ Sir George Nightingale !” he exclaimed. 
* A relation of yours—and you have never 
seen him yet, never even heard of him? 
How strange that seems! Why I thought 
that everybody had at any rate heard of 
Sir George. My dear fellow, Sir George 
is a very great personage.” 

The word “swell” was not in vogue at 
that date, or Tony would probably have 
employed it. 

“ And he’s a relation of yours ?” 

“‘So I understand.” 

“To think of your having any doubt 
about it! Of course he’s a relation of yours. 
That explains many things. Your love of 
art, for instance.” 

“ Sir George is an artist then ?” 

“To be sure he is. He’s serjeant-painter 
to the king. He was knighted, I believe, 
at the last coronation. He’s quite famous 
in his way—highly esteemed on all sides, 
especially by the world of fashion. He’s 
a man of fashion himself. He is the portrait 
painter of the time. To be painted by Sir 
George is like presentation at court—evi- 
dence of gentility all the world over. He 
has the whole peerage at his beck and call. 
The most lovely women in the world crowd 
to him, imploring him to record their 
loveliness upon canvas—to bid their fleet- 
ing charms live for ever by the magic of 
his brush.” 

“‘ A successful portrait painter ?” 

“Most successful. And you’d never 
heard of him! Your relation, and you've 
never seen him! Such is life. Such is 
fame. But a man is never a prophet among 
his own kinsfolk. I wonder the name 
never struck me before. But I thought of 
course you'd have mentioned so important 
a fact. Why Sir George can throw open 
the world of art to you. With his aid your 
success is assured, if you ever think of 
abandoning the law and taking up with 
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art as a profession. With your talent for 
it, too! Sir George Nightingale! Art 
runs in your family. These things are in 
one’s blood, you know, and they will out. 
I always hold that one’s forefathers are in 
the main responsible for one’s follies, even 
for one’s sins. And of course they should 
have credit for one’s successes and good 
deeds. Origin is a mysterious thing. 
And it may lead to extraordinary and com- 
plicated results. I don’t know much about 
my own family. My father was a doctor, 
however. What was yours ?” 

“T never heard. He died when I was 
very young. I never saw him that I re- 
member.” 

“Just my case. But I know that he 
was a doctor. Now possibly—I say pos- 
sibly, because I’m not at all sure about the 
facts—possibly his father was a lawyer, 
and his father’s father an artist. I won’t 
carry it further back. But that would 
account for my being possessed, tempo- 
rarily, with a disposition towards those 
three professions. And my ultimate choice 
of a vocation would thus depend less upon 
my own volition than upon the question as 
to whether the influence of my father, my 
grandfather, or my great-grandfather pre- 
dominated in my nature. It’s really an 
interesting inquiry. Then again the in- 
fluence of the mother and her progenitors 
has to be taken into account. You see it’s 
a wide subject.” 

“My mother was a farmer’s daughter,” 
I observed, *‘ but the fact didn’t induce me 
to take very kindly to farming.” 

“Perhaps not. Still you did take to it 
for a time, and thought you likedit. That 
bears out my argument. My own case 
exactly. You were governed for a time by 
the influence, say, of your maternal grand- 
father. Then a stronger influence inter- 
vened, and you turned towards the law. 
It may be that your father was a lawyer. 
You say you don’t know what he was. 
Why not a lawyer ?” 

“TI think I should have heard of it if 
he’d been a lawyer.” 

“Depend upon it there’s been a lawyer 
in — family at some time or other.”’ 

could not gainsay this possibility. 


“And now we have it for certain that 
a Nightingale, a relation of yours, your 
father’s cousin, you suggest—and that 
connects them with a common ancestor— 


is an artist, really a famous artist. I wish 
I could feel equally certain that among my 
father’s family, the Wrays, or my mother’s 
family, the Moncks, there had ever been 
a painter so distinguished as Sir George 





Nightingale. I should hail it as w guarantee 
of my future success.. I should look upon 
my fortune as made. Yours, my dear 
Duke, I count quite as a matter of certainty 
from this time forth.” 

“ But I’m not a painter yet, Tony.” 

“There’s an element of doubt in the 
case, of course. Certainty is only a way of 
speaking. There’s doubt in everything. To | 
my thinking it’s doubt and not love that | 
makes the world go round. You're not a 
painter, as you say: meaning that you have 
not yet obtained universal recognition in | 
that character. But that may come, or the 
world may some day acknowledge you to 
be the true poet and fine dramatist that I 
already know you to be. Or to go back to 
one of my original convictions—which I 
have not yet by any means abandoned— | 
you may stick to the law and become Lord | 
Chancellor. It will depend, as I said be- 
fore, upon the influence brought to bear 
upon your nature by those concerned in 
your descent.” 

“ But a man may strike outa line for him- 
self, I suppose, which none of his ancestors 
had previously followed ?”’ 

“No doubt. Yes, I must grant you that. 
I must admit a phenomenal creature every 
now and then, though it’s disturbing to my 
line of argument. For even if we trace 
back to Adam, he did not follow all the 
professions, though I have no doubt that 
he was a thoroughly accomplished and 
well-informed man. And if you care to 
set up for being a phenomenal creature, my 
dear Duke, I won’t say you nay. Indeed, 
I think you’re fully entitled, better than 
any manI know, to be that sort of ex- | 
ceptional personage. But I see that I must 
alter my own ambition in some respect. | 
Even if I’m President of the Academy | 
when you’re Lord Chancellor, I shall hardly | 
be able to claim the privilege of painting | 
your portrait. Your relation, Sir George, 
will have an absolute right to accomplish 
that. And he wouldn’t be likely to forego 
it. In decency I could not ask him to.” 

“You think that I should go and see | 
him ?” 

“Of course you'll go and see him. You 
can’t question that. He’ll be delighted to 
make your acquaintance. Who wouldn’t? | 
Take my word for it, my dear Duke, he'll 
be delighted.” 

“ But this unfortunate delay 

“ What does it matter? An accident- 
easily expressed. Beside, better late than 
never. It couldn’t be helped. You've 
been busy—he’s always busy 

“ He’s rich I suppose, Tony ?” 


” 
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“Rich? My dear fellow he coms money. | 
Every stroke of his brush is like printing a 
bank-note. He’s the most prosperous por- 
trait painter that ever lived.” 

“Tony,” I said, after a pause, “Til not 
go to him.” 

“Not go? Why not?” 

“'He’s my relation, and I’ve never seen 
him, never heard his name mentioned until 
now. And he’s successful and rich. If I 
go to him, to introduce myself te him, to 
tell him my name, and explain my situa- 
tion, I shall seem as though I were asking 
for a share of his prosperity, imploring alms 
of him almost.” 

“Tmploring alms? I never heard you 
say anything so illogical before. Nonsense. 
I’m sure you do Sir George, though I’ve 
never seen him, injustice—grave injustice. 
He’ll be pleased to see you, proud of you, 
of course he will.” 

“But it’s plain that all these years he 
has kept apart from me and my family.” 

“Why not? He’s been living in Lon- 
don, and you have but lately quitted the 
country. How could you meet?” 

“At any rate I'll write home first for 
instructions.” 

“Nonsense. Haven’t they intrusted you 
with a letter to deliver to him? Your 
people at home have long ago made up 
their minds that you’re on intimate terms 
with Sir George by this time. As you 
should be; as you will be.” 








“I’m sure they’d no notion that he was 
so famous and prosperous a man as you | 
describe him.” 

“What difference does that make among 
relations—well, then, among artists? Art | 
is arepublic. Besides, you can but see him. 
You’re bound to see him. If you don’t | 
like him there’s no need to go near him | 
again. Doesn’t curiosity tempt you to see | 
this great man? Thousands would jump | 
at such an opportunity. He’s famous, | 
I tell you: the most distinguished portrait | 
painter of the time. And this letter, it | 
really belongs to him. You must deliver it. | 
Really I never heard of such extraordinary | 
scruples. My dear Duke, are you taking | 
leave of your senses? Seeing Sir George | 
will be an event in your life, a most pre- 
cious experience. It may have almost an | 
historical importance. Painters of the | 
future may select the subject for ilustra- 
tion, and it would really compose and 
paint uncommonly well. ‘First Introduc- | 
tion of Duke Nightingale to his Kinsman, 
Sir George.’ In my mind’s eye I can see 
such a work hung upon the line at the Ex- | 


hibition of the Royal Academy, and re- 
ceiving extraordinary applause.” 

Of course, after this, there seemed no 
help for it. I went.to Harley-street. 

I found the house without difficulty. It 
was a stately, but rather sombre-looking 
mansion, with wide door-steps and en- 
trance. Above the olive-green coloured 
double-doors, with scowling lion-headed 
knockers, rose an arch of twisted ironwork, 
converting the portal into a sort of metallic 
bower, with large extinguishers of a deco- 
rated pattern on either side for the con- 
venience of linkmen, when such function- 
aries were in existence. A handsome yellow 
chariot with a purple hammercloth stood 
at the door. 

I was admitted. Sir George was at 
home. I intrusted my letter to the care of 
a grave but polite servant wearing powder 
in his hair, and a dark livery, with black 
silk stockings. I was ushered into the 
dining-room. 

Presently the servant returned to say 
that Sir George would see me shortly if I 
would kindly wait. Of course I would 
wait. I surveyed the room. It was hand- 
somely but heavily furnished, and wore 
somehow a dusty and neglected look. 
Many pictures in massive frames hung upon 
the walls. I judged them to be the works 
of the old masters, those vague patriarchs 
to whom so numerous and unworthy a pro- 
geny has been attributed. But there was 
a deplorable absence of light ; the windows 
were obscured by dense crimson hangings, 
and I could really see little of the paintings, 
except that they were very black and 
highly varnished. 

it was a cheerless room, cold and grim, 
I thought, though really there was little 
fault that could be found with its fittings, 


| which were, without doubt, costly enough. 


But it had an unused look, as I fancied. A 
dining-room in which no one ever dined. 

“Sir George will see you, sir, in the 
studio, if you will kindly follow me,” said 
the footman, softly, and with a deferential 
air. 





A VISIT TO THE “SERPENT.” 


“Ler us go and see the Serpent,” said 
my friend, Herr von Whackenfeldt, Doctor 


| of Law and of Philosophy, and Professor of 


Sanscrit and other Oriental languages at 
the University of Pumpernickel. 

“ By all means,” replied I, “and let us 
pic-nic on the animal’s back.” 
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don’t let us have any ladies of the party. 
They are very charming, I don’t deny it, 
but they are always unscientific, and as 
ours is to be a scientific expedition, that 
may involve hard work, which ladies don’t 
like, and exposure to the elements, which 
disarranges their finery, we shall be better 
without them.” 

“ Agreed,” said I, “but we'll ask M‘Ta- 
vish to come with us. He’s a good fel- 
low, speaks Gaelic, and is a capital caterer. 
And we three will make a day of it, and 
combine instruction with fresh air, novelty, 
and pleasure.” 

This edifying conversation was held 
upon the Corran—or strand—at Oban, the 
prettiest, cosiest, and, I may add, most 
beautiful little seaside town in the Scottish 
Highlands, and within a convenient dis- 
tance for walking, rowing, sailing or 
riding, of some of the grandest scenery in 
Europe. Next day, the weather being 
delicious, and the outlines of the magnifi- 
cent hills of Lorne and Mall standing out 
clear against a sky as blue as ever over- 
arched Italy, Greece, Algeria, or any other 
part of the globe, where blue skies are said 
to be the rule, and not the exception, we 
started in a neat little carriage and pair from 
Oban to Loch Nell, to visit the Serpent, 
and find out, if we could, all about him. 

M‘Tavish justified his reputation as a 
caterer. We had, thanks to his watchful 
and experienced care, abundant store with 
us—two cold fowls, a neat’s tongue, a 
dozen of hard-boiled eggs (which no ortho- 
dox pic-nic should be without), biscuits, 
oat-cake, cheese, butter (and such butter as 
there is to be got in the Highlands the 
world cannot excel), together with sundry 
oranges, and a capacious flask of the “ wine 
of the country.” Water we did not re- 
quire, as in Argyllshire, and all through the 
Highlands, there is always an abundant 
supply, derivable from the copious “ bur- 
nies,” or streams that trickle, or rush, or 
roar down the sides of every hillock, hill, 
or mountain in all the lovely land. 

The drive from Oban to Loch Feochan 
and Loch Nell (between which lakes, but 
nearer to Loch Nell, or the Lake of the 
Swan, stands, or lies, or sprawls the 
Serpent that we had set forth to visit), 
is as variously beautiful as any one can 
desire to enjoy. It is but six miles, but 


such a six miles as only the Highlands of | 


Scotland can afford; six miles of hill and 
glen, heather-tufted, golden and purple, 
musical with the voice of running waters, 


| 


| 





“Good idea,” said the professor, “and | disclosing every now and then a burst of 


the glorious sea, and a burst of the 
equally, or perhaps more glorious moun- 
tains, crowned in the far distance, looming 
purple, and grey, and green, and brown, 
by the triple peaks of Ben Cruachan— 
most picturesque of all the hills of the 
Highlands. 

“TI don’t understand much about the 
Serpent,” said M‘Tavish, as we bowled 
merrily along. “ Isn’t it a myth, a hoax, 
a humbug, a dream, an absurdity, some- 
thing ‘got up’ by the scientific folks to 
talk and maunder about ?’ 

“ Out upon you, Philistine!” said Pro- 
fessor Whackenfeldt, very emphatically, 
throwing away the end of his cigar, as if 
disgusted. ‘“ The Serpent of Loch Nell is 
one of the most remarkable remnants in 
Europe of a civilisation that passed away 
close upon two thousand years ago. 
The Serpent is no myth, but a relic of 
Druidism, the oldest religion in the world; 
and a grand and magnificent religion too. 
Please throw no doubts upon the Serpent 
until you have seen him, and heard what I 
have to say about him, when standing on 
his back, as we shall do in half an hour, or 
I shall be compelled to think you are an 
ignoramus, in spite of your skill as a caterer 
for a pic-nic.” 

“ Tak’ a dram,” said M‘Tavish, to allay 
the professor’s wrath. 

“Tl take a dram, as you call it,” an- 
swered Whackenfeldt, “tempered with 
aqua pura. But an’ you love me, express 
no disrespect to the Serpent till you can 
justify your disrespect by knowledge supe- 
rior to mine.” 

They had their dram, and I had mine, 
tempered by a bountiful dash of the cold 
stream that ran down the hillside. M*“Ta- 
vish prudently avoided all farther dis- 
cussion about the Serpent, for the pro- 
fessor’s wrath was rising, and it was 
unsafe, or, at all events, uncomfortable to 
be the object of a disputation with him on 
any subject on which he had strong con- 
victions. Thus fortified and mollified, we 
drove quietly along -till we came to a turn 
of the road, and saw an inscription: “ To 
the Saurian Mound.” 

“The ‘Sanrian Mound !’” scornfully 
ejaculated Whackenfeldt. “ I wonder who 
put up that inscription? How does he 
know that there is what he calls a mound ? 
And why does he call it the Sauman? 


| Bah!” 


| 


The professor’s bah! was very emphatic. 
He was evidently indignant. 
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“ What's in a name?” said I. “ We 
don’t come here to quarrel about catch- 
penny inscriptions, but to see and judge 
for ourselves. Let us dismount and examine 
what there is to be examined, which I don’t 
imagine will be anything very extraordi- 
nary.” 

“ Don’t be too sure,” said Whacken- 
feldt; “ don’t jump to conclusions. But 
here we are. Shall we lunch first? or 
see the Serpent, and lunch afterwards P” 

“ Lunch first,” said M‘Tavish. “ For- 
tify yourselves for the Serpent, and take 
him afterwards.” 

* The Serpent first,” said I. 

“The Serpent first,” said Whacken- 
feldt. ‘“ Two to one, the ayes have it.” 

So we went to the Serpent, and found 
it to be a mound of earth, either natural 
or artificial, about ten feet high, three hun- 
dred feet long, and unmistakably serpen- 
tine in its form. The learned Doctor 
Whackenfeldt affirmed it to be a visible 
representation, formed by men’s hands, 
two thousand, three thousand, it might 
be four thousand years ago, of that great 
mysterious object of the early worship of 
the fathers of mankind, the Serpent —a 
symbol of medicine and of eternity. 

“The head of the Serpent,” said 
Whackenfeldt, as we stood up and took 
our stand upon it, “ is formed of a cairn 
of stones, which was opened in October, 
1871, by Mr. Phené—the discoverer of this 
relic of the past—in presence of the pro- 
prietor of the estate of Glen Feochan, and 
several other gentlemen.” 

“ And what was found? Anything, or 
nothing ?” inquired I. 

“A vault or chamber of huge stones, 
possibly intended for a grave, and some 
charcoal and burnt bones, together with a 
few charred nutshells, and a flint instru- 
ment beautifully serrated at the edge. 
Turn your eyes towards the lake, and you 
will see the serpentine form, ending in the 
tail, which points direct to the triple- 
headed peak of Ben Cruachan. Do you 
see P” 

Isaw. The mound was certainly of a 
serpentine form, and looked like a huge 
python, though I speedily began to doubt 
whether it were artificial, and whether it 
had not been formed by the action of the 
waves of Loch Feochan at some remote 
geological period, when the sea rolled its 
waters at the very basis of Ben Cruachan 
away to the shores of Loch Etive, and 
converted this corner of Argyllshire into 
an island, or a cluster of islands. 


I suggested this idea to Whackenfeldt. 

“Tt is possible that you are right,” he 
replied. “Though if the supposition be 
correct, it is clear to me that Art built 
itself upon Nature, and that the Celtic 
Druids and their people converted the 
heap into a stronger resemblance to the 
mystical serpent than it originally pos- 
sessed.” 

“Was the serpent an object of worship 
among the Druids? And was this par- 
ticular serpent here represented—if ser- 
pent it be—not a place of sepulture ?” 

“ The serpent was an object of worship, 
or rather was a symbol and representative 
of one of the multifarious powers of Na- 
ture which the Druids, in common with 
the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Phoenicians 
(who, like themselves, adored the sun as the 
prime source of life, and the only visible 
representative of the Deity), paid divine 
honours to—not as God—because they ac- 
knowledged but one God, but as emble- 
matic of one of God’s attributes.” 

“Tsn’t it odd,” said M‘Tavish, “ that all 
the ancient nations reverenced or paid 
homage to, or otherwise considered the ser- 
pent a somebody? A somebody superior 
to man, or if not superior, a somebody that 
owned and possessed the world before man 
came into it ?” 

“Mr. M‘Tavish,” said the professor, 
“the question does you honour. The 
serpent inhabited this world before man. 
Geology shows it. Tradition affirms it. 
The idea percolates through all the ages, 
and has come down even to the Eliza- 
bethan age in England. Hercules made 
war upon hydras, pythons, and dragons ; St. 
George, in the ballad, killed the dragon, 
and a very hard job he had of it; and 
Moore, of Moore Hall, a prosperous Eng- 
lish gentleman, who might have hobnobbed 
with Shakespeare—or at all events with 
Chaucer—did he not slay, after a hard, and 
I should say a most pestiferous and pesti- 
lential battle, the famous Dragon of Want- 
ley? Depend upon it, there is much yet 
to be learned about serpents; the very 
big serpents that infested the world 
before man came into it, and whom the 
first tribes and nations first feared, after- 
wards reverenced, and finally improved off 
the face of the earth.” 

**Professor,”’ said M‘Tavish, admiringly. 
“In every work of genius we recognise our 
own rejecied thoughts. What you have 
just said, I have often thought. You are 
a great man. So am I. Let’s tak’ a 
dram.” 
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“ Joking apart,” rejoined the professor, 
“a history of serpent worship and its 
origin, if truly and well done, would be a 
valuable contribution to the history of the 
human intellect.” 

“ Write it,” said I, “in fifty volumes.” 

“‘ Bah !” replied he. “ You jest at serious 
matters. The serpent idea is a great idea 
—somehow or other—though I don’t pre- 
tend to have got to the root of it. Whence, 
for instance, comes the word serpent ? The 
dictionary makers, all fools, or mosily so, 
derive serpent from the Greek erpo, to 
creep. Bah!”—(here the professor took a 
pinch of snuff)—“ but erpo is not serpo. 
The old Oriental languages—of which our 
modern languages are the great-great-great 
grandchildren—call the serpent ob, oph, 
auph, &c., and the Celtic languages, and 
Gaelic, fountain of them all, has snaig, 
to creep, the English snake, and nathair, 
a serpent, whence by corruption in En- 
glish, a nathair, or an adder. But ser- 
pent is a word of more abstruse and 
recondite etymology. In the old Celtic, 
the child of Egyptian, Assyrian, Chal- 
dean, and Phoenician, serpent resolves it- 
self into Sar (lord or prince), and Pian- 
tadh, painful, or of pain, whence the 
adoption of the serpent by Esculapius, 
the great mythical physician of antiquity, 
as the symbol of medicine, the lerd or 
conqueror of pain! Do you see? You 
do! Very well. If you have travelled on 
the European continent you must have 
noticed in all countries—and I think I 
have seen it even in England—the serpent 
set up as a sign, symbol, or ornament in 
druggists’ shops, to notify that inside are 
sold the drugs that remove, alleviate, and 
conquer pain.” 

“Very good—very ingenious; I don’t 
deny the theory, neither do I accept it,” 
said I. ‘But how about the serpent as the 
symbol of eternity ?” 

“* Easily accounted for,” replied Whack- 
enfeldt. “The circle—no beginning, no 
end. ‘The creature has its tailin its mouth 
—a very early hieroglyph—perhaps the 
earliest ever drawn or imagined by man. 
But there is another meaning of the word 
serpent, or, as it ought to be pronounced, 
sarpent (in which pronunciation the vulgar 
are more correct than those who think 
they are not vulgar), which is Sar, the 
lord or prince as aforesaid, and painntir, 
a trap or snare—that is, the lord of the 
trap or the snare. You see how this de- 
rivation fits into the temptation of Eve by 
the serpent in Paradise ?” 





“Far fetched,” said M‘Tavish. “ Tak’ 
a dram.” 

“Tl take no more drams,” said the 
professor, “until after lunch. If I cast 
my pearls before swine there is no blame 
to me for casting them, and no particular 
blame to the swine for not appreciating 
that which is beyond the swinish nature.” 

“Shut up, M‘Tavish,” said I, “and let 
us hear the professor.” 

“Well,” said Whackenfeldt, ‘‘ we'll leave 
etymology alone. We standing here amid 
a Druidical circle (we shall explore it pre- 
sently), and on this obvious representation 
of a serpent, with its tail towards a triune 
mountain, must confess, if we be unpre- 
judiced and earnest searchers after truth, 
that we stand upon a remarkable monn- 
ment of past ages, whether that monument 
be wholly natural, wholly artificial, or 
partly natural and partly artificial. You 
will admit that ?” 

“T admit it,” said I; “and, moreover, I 
admit that the Druids worshipped the 
serpent, after a certain modified form of 
worship, as the ancient Egyptians, Phoeni- 
cians, and Chaldeans did, and that by the 
serpent they typified both pharmacy and 
eternity.” 

‘But how the blazes,” said M‘Tavish, 
irreverently, “did the Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, and Phoenicians come here ?” 

‘*Peace, man! Peace!” said Whacken- 
feldt, with a majestic wave of his hand. 
“You might as well ask ‘how the blazes’ 
the English, Scotch, and Irish ever found 
their way to America. It is not further 
from Cairo and Babylon to Argyllshire, 
than from London to New York and Wis- 
consin. You don’t suppose, do you, that 
the earliest nations of three or four thou- 
sand years ago, or longer, did not suffer 
from a plethora of population as we do in 
our time, and that the overplus had not 
to find its way, or die, into new regions, 
just as the swarming millions of Europe 
do at the present time? These early emi- 
grants brought their religion, their laws, 
and their language along with them. You 
will admit that ?” 

“Certainly, I admit it,” replied M‘Tavish, 
“and are we all Phosnicians, Chaldeans, 
Persians, and the descendants of sun-wor- 
shippers and fire-worshippers ?”’ 

“* Unquestionably,” said the professor, 
with an air of triumph; “but let us ex- 
plore the Druidic circle and the cromlechs. 
This isa remarkable place. This serpent is 
as old as the time of Moses, and it would 
be a pity to leave it without learning more 
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about it from personal examination. 
guide-books have not got into it yet, which 
is an advantage, for there never was a | 
guide-book that was not written by an 
ignoramus, or a copyist, or that did not 
lead people astray who trusted in him.” 

So saying the professor led the way to a 
cromlech—a megalythic chamber—which 
had evidently been the burial-place of a 
person of importance, a king, a priest, a 
bard, or a prophet among the Druids. A 
little shepherd-boy, who fastened himself 
upon us as a guide—a smart lad enough— 
volunteered the information that it was the 
grave of the great Cuchullin, the Ossianic 
hero. The dolmen, or transverse stone, had 
very recently been blown asunder with 
gunpowder, to form the raw material of a 
grindstone for some barbarian of the neigh- 
bourhood, As if there were not material 
enough for grindstones in thisland of stones, 
without destroying a monument of remote 
antiquity! ‘‘ Anathema maranatha!” was 
my exclamation against the perpetrator 
of the outrage. “Curse them in their 
kail, in their potatoes, in their meal, and in 
their malt, in their uprising and their 
downlying. Amen.” 

There was a smaller cromlech, which 
the shepherd lad said was the grave of 
Cuchullin’s child, information at which 
Whackenfeldt turned up his nose, and 
bade the boy begone, with a sixpence to 
expedite his departure. 

After an exploration of an hour of the 
very interesting Druidical ruins, amid which 
the Serpent stands conspicuous, we re- 
turned to the Serpent’s head and had 
our luncheon, and listened to a learned 
disquisition from Whackenfeldt, on the re- 
ligion of the Druids, on their sanctification 
of the serpent, and on the immense an- 
tiquity of the Gaelic language. “ The 
Druids,” said he “ were the priests of the 
Chaldeans and Assyrians, who worshipped 
the sun and the heavenly bodies, and 
were the great astronomers of their time. 
Mountains were necessary for the obser- 
vations they made of the stars, in the 
absence of telescopes and other optical 
instruments, and when, by the increase of 


population, and the failure or scarcity of 


the means of subsistence in their own 
mountainous country, they were forced 
to overflow westward into the flat country 
of Egypt, 
serve instead of mountains.” 

“Whew!” said I. “A startling asser- 
tion. ‘“ Where is the proof?” 

“There is no proof,” replied Whacken- 


The | 


feldt. “It is only a surmise, of which I 
defy any one to show the improbability 
| or the error. As population increased in 
| Egypt, as I have already remarked, it still 
flowed westward until it reached Gaul, 
Spain, and the West Highlands of Scot- 
land.” 

“‘ Where there are mountains, and to 
| spare,” said M‘Tavish. 

* Yes,”’ continued Whackenfeldt, “ and 
among all the mountains suited for the 
observations of a sun-worshipping and 
astronomical people, none were more ad- 
mirably formed for the purpose than the 
triple-peaked Ben Cruachan, which we 
see before us. Here, in the midst of the 
Druidical circle of which the remains are 
scattered all round us, they tound or made, 
I am not certain which, a representation 
of the serpent; and used it as a place of 
sepulture.” 

“With some occult or inchoate idea of 
the immortality, or the eternity, of which 
the serpent is the emblem ?” 

“ Most probably.” 

“ But what surprises me is that the 
ancients, who undoubtedly paid divine 
honours to the serpent, should have chosen 
so ugly a beast.” 

“* And how the serpent came to signify 
medical skill, puzzles me quite as much,” 
said M‘Tavish. ‘“ In the island of Lewis, 
the serpent is called Righinn, which sig- 
nifies a princess, a nymph, a beautiful 
woman, a queen, from a tradition of some 
ancient metamorphosis.” 

** Moses learned in Egypt that the ser- 
pent symbolised medicine; for when the 
Jews in the Desert complained that they 
had been bitten by fiery, that is to say, I 
suppose, by venomous serpents, Moses 
made a serpent of brass, and set it upon 
a pole, and it came to pass (see Numbers, 
chap. xxii. v. 9) thatif a serpent had bitten 
any man, the man was healed if he looked 
upon the brazen image.” 

“What i should like now,” continued 
the professor, after refreshing himself with 
a glass of-claret, “ what I should like more 





they built the Pyramids to | 


than anything else, would be permission 
from the proprietor of the estate of Glen 
Feochan to dig down into the vertebre of 
this serpent, if he have any vertebra, to 
discover whether other parts than the head 
were used as places of sepulture.” 

“ The discovery has already been made,” 
said I, “by Mr. Phené.” 

“I should like to make it for myself,” 
replied Whackenfeldt, “and shall try the 
experiment some day.”’ 
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From my knowledge of Whackenfeldt’s | bottom of his timorous, retiring way, for 
character and tastes, I am pretty sure that | the frame is so delicate that the glasses 
he will keep his word. If he does, I hope | seem to float before his eyes-without pal- 





























I may be there to see. 





CRAVING REST. 


On! for the leisure to lie and to dream 

By some woodland well, or some rippling stream, 
With a cool green covert of trees overhead, 

And fern or moss for my verdurous bed ! 


To rest and trifle with rushes and reeds, 
Threading wild berries like chaplets of beads, 
Letting the breeze fan my feverish brows, 
Hearing the birds sing their summery vows. 


Oh! for the leisure to lie without thought, 
Upon the mind’s anvil the ingot unwrought ; 
The hammers that beat in my temples at rest ; 
Calm in life’s atmosphere, calm in the breast! 


To loll or saunter, to laugh or to weep, 
Waken the echoes, or silence to keep, 

With no human being at hand to intrude, 

Or question the wherefore of manner or mood. 


Oh! for such leisure to rest and to stray 

In green haunts of nature, if but for a day, 
Through leaves to look at the sky from the sod, 
Alone with my heart, my hopes, and my God! 





WITH A COUPON. 


No expression of smiling astonishment 
was more often repeated to us at St. 
Grundy’s than one which intoned as it 
were the phrase : 

“Dear me! so you have never been 
abroad !”” 

The sting of the gibe wag in its truth. 
And it certainly was mortifying that every 
soul in the St. Grundy hierarchy, from the 
bishop down to the cathedral beadle, had 
travelled, or, at least, had made what they 
called an excursion. Neither papa—the 
well-known Canon Perkes, whose faint 
tenor voice once reminded Lady Backwater 
“of the angels singing in the choir’—nor 
mamma, nor my sister Charlotte, had ever 
gone, I suppose, twenty miles from St. 
Grundy’s. The fact is, that I, who relate 
this narrative, am the only one with any- 
thing like energy in the family. This is 
really signified in my name Augusta, which 
might seem at the first blush to belong 
to a person of languid temperament, but 
which my quick, sharp ways long ago 
shortened into the more serviceable Gus. 
Charlotte, always too dreamy, remained 
Charlotte; no one would have dreamed of 
cutting her down into Lotty or Char. Papa 
and mamma were, indeed, sadly helpless ; 
he being too gentle, always looking at 
everybody through his glasses with a wist- 
ful benevolence that is quite provoking. 





Those glasses I really believe to be at the | 


| pable support—their balance and structure 
|are so frail, that half his life goes in 
|nervously preserving them in position. 
Canon Blowman (who takes the bass at 
| St. Grundy’s, and gives out “ The people 
| that walked in darkness” somewhere down 
|in the bowels of the earth) says that this 
| criticism of mine shows “a nice know- 
| ledge of human character.” It may be so, 
| but the fact remains that the three are 
altogether too nervous and shrinking to 
get through life, and that I am the only 
one with a spark of energy. 

Above all, I wanted to travel. Above 
iall, I was dying to see Curebath. At St. 
| Grundy’s one might as well be buried in 
its old crypt for any chance there was of 
meeting suitable people—or, I have no 
false modesty in saying it, the suitable 
person that every young girl of spirit 
and proper ambition desires to meet. I 
am not one of those persons whose help- 
lessness is but another name for selfish- 
ness, and who do not scruple being a 
burden and a charge on their families. 
Still I worked on that one idea, trying, as 
it were, to “ educate my party,” as they say 
in politics, but it was hopeless. A sort of 
terror of travelling weighed on my family 
like a nightmare—Mr. Perkes, I am sure, 
fancying that some box, or projection, 
would certainly dash against his perilously 
adjusted glasses, which he would never be 
able to bring successfully across the water. 

At last I had begun to despair, when an 
event occurred which removed a chief diffi- 
culty. A maiden aunt shuffled off the 
mortal coil, though she had been so lei- 
surely in her attempts at extrication that 
it seemed likely that she would remain in 
a state of permanent entanglement. This 
worthy relative left me and Charlotte fifty 
pounds apiece. I resolved, before the will 
was proved, that should be spent in foreign 
travel—every stiver of it, as Mr. Blow- 
man was fond of saying. My plans were 
received with a sort of alarm, yet I could 
| see that curiosity and interest had been 
| awakened. I persevered, and had the 
Er of seeing that way was made. 
| 





But there were appalling difficulties re- 
maining. They shrank from the conflicts 
of travel, the bargaining, ticket taking, 


paying of bills, and discussion in foreign 
tongues, in which we were all, including 
myself, utterly deficient. However, by some 
interference, this obstacle was also to be 
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removed in the happiest and most satis- 
factory way. 

Mr. Blowman had been to town to see a 
spinster cousin, who admired his under- 
ground voice vastly, and to whom he paid 
a visit regularly every half-year. He always 
came to us on his return to relate his ad- 
ventures, which were of the most enter- 
taining kind. On this evening he was more 
than usually excited. He was going away 
for his health. The doctor had ordered 
Curebath, and “ the spinster,”’ as I always 
called her, had behaved in the most liberal 
style. “She says,” continued Mr. Blow- 
man, “that I must take care of my voice, 
and that she will take care of me. How 
I wish that we were all going to Cure- 
_ bath !” 

The feebly organised members of the 
family looked at each other wistfully. In 
their hearts they wished they were going to 
Curebath. But my father thought of the 
delicate balance of his glasses, and shook 
his head. “The worry,’ he murmured, 
“and the hurry, the paying the bills, and 
the fuss at the railway offices! I never 
could get through it.” 

“Exactly my view,” said Mr. Blowman, 
eagerly. “I have never travelled either, 
and should be like a child among the fo- 
reigners. So my spinster said. And > 

** And was she so very liberal P” said my 
mother, faintly. “ Was it a handsome 
present, if I might ask P” 

“She did not give me a halfpenny, 
nothing that I could jingle on a tombstone, 
or even—for I have too much respect for 
my cloth to be seen so engaged—upon 
some more becoming gaming-table.” 

“Some Bank of England notes would 
save you from employing your time in such 
a pastime,” said I, a little smartly. “ Her 
benefaction I suppose took that shape.” 

“Not got it yet,” said he, humorously. 
“T mean the solution. No, I’m not to 
have any cash. Yet she pays all expenses. 
See here,” he said, pulling out two little 
books. 

“* Not tracts ?” I said, scornfully. 

“No,” he said, “though I am to give 
them away piecemeal. They are the talis- 
mans, or talismen. In short, they are 
coupons.” 

“Coupons, what are they?” We all 
looked at them with a mysterious curiosity, 
as thoagh expecting they would change 
suddenly into precious metal or notes. 

“You know,” he continued, “I am 
methodical in my ways, and the moment 
I heard of the famous coupon system I 





hailed it as being made for me. In fact 
the whole of human life ought to be trans- 
acted in coupons. It would save a world 
of trouble and anxiety.” 

“ But,” said my father, mildly, “ you have 
not explained. What isacoupon? What 
do those things in your hand mean ?” 

**See here. London to Dover; no money 
or ticket, but merely tear out and present 
coupon. Packet ditto, T.O.and P., that is, 
tear out and present, coupon. (I abbre- 
viate). To Paris, T. O. and P. coupon. 
At hotel, breakfast; garsong, bill. Here 
you are, coupon. So with dinner. So 
with bed. Coupon here, coupon there. 
Coupons to the right of them, coupons to 
the left of them. Fire ’em off in all 
directions. And so you see you can travel, 
board and lodge for a month, be taken 
away, kept, and brought back, without 
putting your finger into your purse once 
the whole time.” 

We were enormously interested. Was 
there not something piquant and engaging 
in this ingenious subversion of all ordinary 
forms of human arrangement? There was, 
as he said, a beautiful simplicity in the 
system; and it was certainly the first suc- 
cessful attempt at doing without the root 
of all evil. The vulgar element was 
eliminated, and one could at last travel 
without losing all sense of romance. How 
we wondered, as he explained how the 
director of the system lived and directed 
in town, whence he despatched, every day 
and every hour, crowds of travellers to the 
ends of the earth, furnishing each with 
nothing but his little book of tracts. He 
then unfolded a sort of broad sheet or pro- 
gramme of the arrangements, in which, 
besides giving information, the founder 
chats agreeably with his patrons—rather 
was he not their patron?—tells them his 
prospects, what he is going to do, and 
what he has done. 

“So there is the way it stands,” said 
Mr. Blowman, rising, “and I am to be 
transported to Curebath by boat and rail, 
maintained there at the Golden Stork a 
fortnight, and returned to my friends, with- 
out any expense or trouble beyond offering a 
little slip of paper as I come or go.” 

This revelation made a deep impres- 
sion. The seed was sown, the difficulties 
vanished of themselves. The system com- 
mended itself as something almost fasci- 
nating. Before the next evening all was 
arranged, and thoagh my father naturally 
felt some trepidation as to the fate of his 
glasses, still the danger he felt was re- 
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duced almost to a minimum. We were 
to go with Mr. Blowman. To carry out 
the principle in its most perfect style, Mr. 
Blowman declared that “not more than a 
few shillings in cash” were to be brought 
by the party, just to defray the charges of 
cabs, porterage, and so forth. We should 
trust ourselves implicitly to our coupons, 
and, as we agreed, give the thing fair play. 
It should be the coupon, the whole coupon, 
and nothing but the coupon. 

In a day or two the die was cast, or 
rather a post-office order was despatched 
to the coupon-founder, who by return 
of post promptly returned three stout 
little pamphlets, and one for each of a 
smaller little tract, each having a por- 
trait like an enlarged postage stamp, which 
was to be in common for the hotels. We 
set to work, got on packing, and at last 
started, my father slightly tremulous 
about his glasses. But Mr. Blowman, 
who was to accompany us, liberally gua- 
ranteed their safety. 

Everything was delightful and worked 
admirably. Coupon here, coupon there ; up, 
down, everywhere, they were all graciously 
honoured like cheques. It was universally 


agreed that it was the most charming way 


of travelling that could be. We—that is, 
I and Mr. Blowman—heartily wished the 
principle could be introduced into all the 
transactions of life. Dover, Ostend, Brussels, 
all were strictly couponised ; then on to Co- 
logne and the Rhine, where coupons were 
administered largely. The only drawback 
was that our small cash for cabs, porters, 
and so on, began to disappear with alarm- 
ing rapidity, and we discovered with alarm 
that it would not hold out to the end of 
the journey. 

We were in great spirits, which we be- 
stowed—that is, I and Mr. Blowman—libe- 
rally on a dry, elderly, wiry-haired Briton, 
one of the true type we all know, who has 
the air of taking his bank abroad with 
him. That sort of commercial superiority 
is really unendurable, and we noticed that 
he smiled contemptuously as the guard 
came in and tore out our coupons. 

“You find all that sort of thing answer, 
I suppose ?”’ he said. 

Mr. Blowman answered him readily. 
“It speaks for itself,” he said; “it is the 
one, the only system, and depend upon it 
we shall all have to come to it, whether 
we like it or no.” 

“Tam fond of the old ways,” said the 
Briton, “at least until the new ones are 
fairly established.” 





“That was what all the social Tories 
said when steam came in. We'd never 
have had a railway if those principles had 
prevailed.” 

“ Perhaps so. I only wished to know how 
the thing answered. Have you found it 
satisfactory ?” 

We had all the ardour of neophytes, 
and answered. Had we not gone in for 
the thing thoroughly ? Could we show a 
greater proof of our confidence than having 
embarked so great a stake in the matter ? 

“Look here, sir,” said Mr. Blowman, 
“we are couponed through and through, 
over and over again. See this and this. 
Boat, rail, breakfast, coffee or tea, with 
eggs, all coupon; meat ditto, a separate 
or supplemental coupon. Dinner, bed, we 
are all coupon, sir. We deal with our 
fellow-man in no medium but coupons, and 
look here, I suppose the united contents of 
the purses of the whole party would not 
amount to the sum of five shillings. What 
do you say to that, sir?” 

“Tt only seems to me that you have 
burned your boats, as the saying is, and 
that you are determined to give the system 
its fullest trial. Such faith ought to move 
mountains.” 

“‘There are always sceptics in every 
age,” said Mr. Blowman, with spirit. 
“This is an age of scepticism.” 

“ Not an age for putting all your eggs in 
one basket.” 

On this we all set on this stuck-up 
Briton, and, as Mr. Blowman said happily, 
“ couponed” him with a will. I must, 
however, think he was tolerably good- 
humoured under our roasting. 

“‘ Perhaps I am old-fashioned,” he said, 
“ but, at all events, you cannot blame me 
for waiting. I ought to tell you that 
Curebath is full to overflowing now.” 

“We are independent, sir,” said Mr. 
Blowman, “ and are provided for.” 

The day passed over. Gradually our 
spirits began to flag a little, for we were 
growing tired. Papa and mamma both 
showed signs of weariness, and, I must 
say, pettishness; mamma wishing that 
“ she was back at St. Grundy’s.” Towards 
ten o’clock we began to draw near to Cure- 
bath. The starched Briton was asleep. At 
last there we were! and the exiles of St. 
Grundy’s, as Mr. Blowman amusingly called 
our party, found themselves set down in 
Curebath. 

It was very bewildering—the strange 
town—the lights—the foreign language— 
the odd people; and I own, for the first 
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time, I felt my heart sink a little, and 
wished myself, as mamma did, again in St. 
Grundy’s. Mr. Blowman, who had been 
appointed—rather he had appointed him- 
self-—director-in-chief and coupon-holder of 
the party—seemed to exhibit signs of de- 
spondency, and was quite helpless and be- 
wildered. A number of German porters 
were clamouring noisily round him, I sup- 
pose demanding payment for the luggage. 
He was quite cowed, and came to us to the 
cab door. 

“Give me some money for these fel- 
lows,” he said. “I haven’t a halfpenny 
left, not as much as I could jingle on a 
tombstone.” 

This poor jest he delivered with a ghastly 
smnile. 

“You know I have none, Mr. Blow- 
man,” I answered somewhat tartly. “ You 
should have kept some for this occasion.” 

“ How could I?” he answered as tartly. 
“What am I to do with them ?” 

Papa, in an agitated way, said : 

“ Offer them the coupons—they are re- 
ceived everywhere, you know.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense,” he answered, 
roughly. ‘“ They wouldn’t take ’em, know 
nothing about em. What are we to do?” 

It was embarrassing, and all his fault. 
Still it was really the only thing to be done. 
They might accept them. So he drew out 
a “ breakfast with meat ”’ coupon, and ter 
dered it. It was received with a chatter 
and a howl. Mamma suggested, what 
oddly enough proved to be the only sen- 
sible course, that we should bid them 
accompany us to the hotel, where the host 
would satisfy them. This was explained to 
them by signs, and seemed to be cordially 
accepted with many a “ja! ja!” and Mr. 
Blowman assured them, in the same lan- 
guage, that at the Golden Stork they should 
be handsomely remunerated. 

Strange to say, this was received with 
a chorus of rude laughter, and a roar of 
“ Nein! nein!” It was growing intoler- 
able. In a moment of rage, and seeing 
that Blowman was of no more use than an 
old woman would be, I bade the coachman 
drive on quickly, which he did, with a loud 
crack of his whip. 

I felt that we were attended behind by 
our persecutors, but it was a release. 
Inside in the dark interior, Mr. Blowman 
and I fairly quarrelled. I said he ought 
not to have taken on himself the direction 
of the party, if he felt that he could not 
be equal to such a little difficulty as that. 
Ke said that, if I hadn’t interfered, all 
would have gone well. It was not a pleasant 





drive. We werenow passing through dark 
streets; every one seemed to be in bed. 
I wished again that I was back in my own 
snug one at St. Grundy’s. 

We had stopped in a long dark street 
before a gloomy arch, with closed gates 
like a prison. There was a gold stork over 
the door. 

“Here we are,” said both I and Mr. 
Blowman, uttering an undeniable truism at 
the same moment. 

The coachman got down, and voiced 
some unintelligible sounds. 

“ Tell him to ring the bell,” I said. 

Mr. Blowman pointed to that mode of 
attracting attention, uttering vehemently 
the words, “ Bell, bell !”’ 

He did not, or would not understand. 

“ Ring it yourself,” I said, impatiently. 

He was becoming more and more stupid 
every instant, but he got out, and did so. 
The man stamped impatiently, and poured 
out a volley of gutturals. At the same 
time the porter persecutors arrived, and, 
crowding round the window, gesticulated 
violently at the large gate, as if they were 
threatening the golden stork. 

“They are touts for the other hotels,” 
said Mr. Blowman, in his stupid way, “‘ and 
infuriated that we did not go with them. 
What are we to do now ?” 

“Ring again, of course,” I said, tho- 
roughly disgusted with him. 

Catch me taking an underground bass 
abroad again. Of all the spectacles of effete 
stupidity! He tried to ring the bell, but 
they interposed, and gesticulated more fu- 
riously still. They would, not allow him 
to touch it even. It was growing serious. 
My mamma began to cry. Suddenly a 
gentleman pushed through the crowd. I 
stood at the window. With what joy I 
recognised him as our travelling com- 
panion, the starched Briton. 

“TI saw you were in some difficulty,” he 
said, “so I followed. Can I assist you P” 

“Oh do, kind sir,” I said, in despair. 
“Get rid of these wretches.” 

He spoke to them in German, and a dozen 
voices, including that of the cabman, an- 
swered him. The wretches used their arms 
to point excitedly at the walls and gate, the 
coachman followed suit with his whip. 

‘Tt seems,” he says, “‘ that the proprictor 
of this hotel died last week, and it has been 
shut up. His heirs are not carrying on 
the business. It is going to be pulled 
down, and re-opened as the Grand Hotel 
of the Golden Stork.” 

A cry of despair broke from the interior 
of the cab. The coupons! 
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He spoke again to the porters. Again 
gesticulations. 

“Not a room to be had in the whole 
town,” hesaid. “The Crown Prince arrived 
this evening to open the new bath-honse. 
All the other hotels are full to bursting.” 

“But we have our coupons,” said Mr. 
Blowman, in his idiotic way. “They are 
money cheques ; they must take us.” 

“*T fear not,” said he. 

What was to bedone? We had coupons, 
but not a farthing of money, nothing that 
“we could jingle on a tombstone.” 

“Look here,” said Mr. Blowman, im- 
becile to the end. “ Here is a breakfast 
coupon, with or without meat; a dinner 
ditto, a bed do a 

“T fear they would be of no use to you,” 
said our rescuer. ‘The only thing that I 
can suggest is this. I telegraphed to 
secure a room at the Eagle, which is quite 
at the service of the two ladies. The gentle- 
men must rough it.” 

What gratitude we felt. Our rescuer 
satisfied the porters, and we drove away 
from the closed Stork to the Eagle, Mr. 
Blowman being turned out on the box- 
seat to make room for our noble preserver. 
We spent a miserably uncomfortable night 
at the Eagle, but were told that we ought 
to consider ourselves lucky. And, indeed, 
we were grateful. 

The next day, however, things brightened 
a little. The Crown Prince was going 
away in the evening, and comfortable 
rooms were given us. And such was the 
esteem in which the worthy coupon- 
issuer—who was not responsible for the 
accident—was held, that his little drafts 
were promptly honoured by the proprietor 
of the Eagle. 

We shall never travel, however, with 
Mr. Blowman again. 





TREASURE. 

“ Bur if you admit the supernatural, if 
you allow its intervention in the circum- 
stances of actual life, what—I take the 
liberty @f asking—what is there left for 
sane reason to do ?” 

So saying, Anton Stepanytch magis- 
terially folded his arms. He was a minis- 
terial counsellor in some department; and 
as he had a deep bass voice anc italicised 
his phrases, he was considered by some as 
an oracle. 

“T agree with you,” said Monsieur Fino- 
plentof, the master of the house, in his 
small fluty voice, as he sat in his corner. 





“T must confess I don’t, seeing that I 
have had myself some experience of super- 
natural events.” 

This dissent proceeded from a stout and 
bald gentleman, of middle height and 
middle age, who had remained hitherto 
close to the stove without uttering a single 
word. Everybody stared at him, and there 
was a moment’s silence, broken by Anton 
Stepanytch. “ Really, my dear, sir, do you 
mean to tell us, seriously, that anything 
supernatural ever happened to you ?—that 
is to say, anything not in conformity with 
the laws of nature P” 

“T give you my word for it,” replied 
the dear sir, whose name was Porfirii 
Kapitonovitch, ex-officer of hussars. 

“Not in conformity with the laws of 
nature !”’ thundered Stepanytch, evidently 
proud of the expression. 

“Yes, to be sure. Exactly as you do me 
the honour to describe it.” 

“ Very extraordinary! What do you say 
to it, gentlemen ?”” The departmental mi- 
nisterial counsellor tried to put on an ironi- 
cal look, but his features rather indicated 
the presence of some very offensive smell. 
“Would you be good enough,” he con- 
tinued, “ to oblige us with a few details of 
so curious an adventure ?” 

“You wish to hear what occurred ? 
Nothing is easier. You are aware, gentle- 
men, or perhaps you are not, that I have a 
small property in the district of Kozelsk. 
There is a little farm, a kitchen-garden to 
match, a little fish-pond, little barns and 
stables; “besides a little lodging—I am a 
bachelor—just sufficient to give me decent 
shelter. 

“One evening, some six years ago, I 
came home rather late. I had been card- 
playing with a neighbour, but I assure you 
that I walked quite straight. 1 undress, 
get into bed, and blow ont the candle. 
Fancy, gentlemen, that as soon as the 
candle is out, something begins to stir 
under the bed. Whatis it? Mice? No, it 
can’t be mice. It scratches, walks, kicks 
about, shakes its ears. "Tis plain; ‘tis a 
dog. But what dog? I don’t keep a dog. 
‘It must be some stray dog,’ I say to my- 
self, ‘ treating himself to a night’s lodging 
here.’ I call my servant, ‘Filka!’ He 
comes with a light. ‘ What’s this?’ I ask 
him. ‘You're a poor creature, Filka ; you 
attend to nothing! A dog has hid himself 
under the bed.’ ‘ A dog ?’ says he. ‘ What 
dog?’ ‘How should | know? ‘Tis your 
business to provide your master with plea- 
sant entertainments.’ Filka looks under 
the bed with the candle. ‘There’s no dog 
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there,’ says he. I look too, and in fact there’s 
no dog to be found. I stare at Filka, and he 
bursts out laughing. ‘ Stupid ass,’ I say to 
him, ‘when you opened the door, the dog 
shot out. You can attend tonothing. Do 
you suppose I have been drinking’’ He 
was going to answer, but I told him to 
take himself off. I rolled myself up into 
a ball in the bed-clothes, and that night I 
heard nothing more. 

“But the following night, fancy, the 
sport begins again. The minute I blow 
out the candle, he shakes his ears. I again 
call Filka. He looks under the bed. No- 
thing. I send him away, and blow out the 
light once more. Whew ! the deuce! Here’s 
the dog. ’Tis really a dog ; I hear him snort, 
as he grubs in his hide after fleas. There’s 
not the slightest doubt. ‘ Filka,’ I shout, 
‘come here without a candle.’ He comes. 
‘Well. Do you hear it?’ ‘I hear it,’ says 
he. Without seeing him, I know by his 
voice he is ina fright. ‘How do you ex- 
plain that?’ I ask him. ‘How should I 
explain it ?’ "Tis a temptation—a bewitch- 
ment.’ ‘ Hold your tongue, with your non- 
sensical bewitchments.’ But we both of 
us shook, as if we had the ague. I light 
my candle; no more dog; no more noise ; 
nothing but me and Filka, as white as 
sheets.” 

“Tis plain you are a man of courage,” 
interrupted Anton Stepanytch, forcing a 
smile half of pity and half of contempt. 
“Tis evident you have served in the 
hussars.” 

“T was afraid then,” replied Porfirii 
Kapitonovitch; “but excuse my saying 
that I shouldn’t be afraid of you on any 
occasion. But listen a moment, gentlemen. 
This game had gone on for about six 
weeks, and I began to get used to it. I 
put out my candle every night, because I 
cannot sleep with a light in the room. One 
day my card-playing neighbour drops in to 
dinner, taking pot-luck, and I do him out 
of fifteen roubles. He looks up. ‘It is 
getting dark,’ says he; ‘I must be mov- 
ing.” Bat I had my plan. ‘Sleep here, 
Vassi Vassiliitch,’ says I. ‘To-morrow I 
will give you your revenge.’ Vassili Vassi- 
liitch considers, and remains. I order a 
bed to be made for him in my chamber. 
We go to bed, we chat, we talk single 
men’s talk—nonsense in short. Vassili 
Vassiliitch blows out his candle, and turns 
his back, as much as to say ‘Schlafen sie 
wohl.’ I wait a minute, and then blow 
out mine. And fancy, before I had time 
to think of it, the sport begins; the brute 
stirs, crawls from under the bed, walks 





about the room—I hear his claws upon the 
floor—shakes his ears, and then, patatras! 
upsets the chair that stood by Vassili 
Vassiliitch’s bedside. ‘ Porfirii Kapitono- 
vitch,’ says he, and, mind, quite in his 
usual tone of voice, ‘ you have set up a 
dog. Is ita sporting dog?’ ‘ As to dog,’ 
says I, ‘I have none, and have never had.’ 
‘Not adog? What is it, then?’ ‘ What 
is it, indeed? Light your candle, and you 
will see.” ‘Notadog?’ ‘No.’ 

“T hear him try to light a match, fr-r, 
fr-r. All the while he was doing it the 
dog went on scratching himself with his 
hind-leg. The candle is lighted. Nothing! 
Vanished! Vassili Vassiliitch looks at me, 
and I look at him. ‘What’s the meaning 
of this ?? says he. ‘The meaning is this, 
that if you put Socrates and the Grand 
Frederick together, they can’t explain it.’ 
And I tell him the whole history. You 
should have seen him jump out of bed, like 
a scalt cat. ‘Put my horses to,’ says he. 
‘I won’t stop here another minute. You 
are a lost man, under a spell. Bring out 
my horses instantly.’ 

“T managed to quiet him; his bed was 
shifted into another room, and lights kept 
burning all the rest of the night. Next 
morning he was considerably calmer. While 
drinking our tea he gave me his advice. 
And I must tell you, gentlemen, that my 
neighbour is a man—a superior man. He 
brought his mother-in-law to reason ina 
most extraordinary way. She became as 
gentle as a lamb; and it is not everybody, 
you know, who can get the better of a 
mother-in-law.” 

“‘T see you are a philosopher,” again in- 
terrupted Anton Stepanytch, with the same 
compassionate and disdainful smile. 

“* Philosopher!” repeated Porfirii Kapi- 
tonovitch, this time knitting his brows and 
twisting his moustachesangrily. “I don’t 
pretend to that. But I can give lessons in 
philosophy, and good ones too, upon occa- 
sion.” 

All eyes were turned on Anton Ste- 
panytch, in expectation of a terrible reply, 
or at least a withering look; but the minis- 
terial counsellor merely changed his con- 
temptuous smile for a smile of indifference, 
yawned, crossed his legs, and that was all. 

“ Well,” continued Porfirii Kapitono- 
vitch, “‘ Vassali’s. advice was, ‘ Leave home 
for a few days, and go to the town of Belev. 
There is a man there who may assist you. 
If it takes his fancy to help you, well and 
good; if it doesn’t, there’s nothing to be 
done. Ask for Prokhorytch Pervouchine, 
and tell him you come from me.’ I thanked 
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him for the recommendation, and imme- 
diately ordering out a tarantass, told Filka 
to drive me at onceto Belev. For I thought 
to myself, ‘Although, up to the present 
time, my nocturnal visitor has done me no 
injury, it is nevertheless a great annoyance, 
and, moreover, quite unbefitting a gentle- 
man and an-officer.’” What’s your opinion ?” 

** And you went to Beley?” murmured 
Monsieur Finoplentof. 

“ Straight, without stopping. I find out 
Prokhorytch—an old man in a patched 
blue vest, a tattered cap, busy planting 
cabbages, with a goat’s beard, not a tooth 
in his head, but never did I see such pierc- 
ing eyes. He stares at me fixedly; so; 
then he says, ‘ Have the goodness to step 
into the house.’ House! a hovel; not room 
to turn yourself about in; on the wall an 
image as black as coal, and heads of saints, 
black, too, except their eyes. ‘You want 
to consult me?’ ‘Indeed I do.’ ‘Very 
well; state your case.’ And my gentle- 
man sits himself down, takes a ragged 
cotton handkerchief out of his pocket, 
spreads it on his knees, and, without ask- 
ing me to take a seat, regards me as if he 
were a senator or a minister. And, what 
is strangest of all, a sudden fright over- 
takes me. Before I can make an end o 
my story, my heart sinks down to my 
heels. When I have done, he says no- 
thing, but knits his brows and bites his 
lips. At last he majestically and delibe- 
rately asks, ‘Your name? Your age? 
Your parents ? Married or single?’ Then, 
again knitting his brows and biting his 
lips, he raises his finger and says, ‘ Pro- 
strate yourself before the holy images of 
the pure and gracious bishops, Saints Zozi- 
mus and Savvat of Solevetz.’ I prostrate 
myself at full length, and, if he had told me 
to do anything else, faith! I should have 
done it. Isee, gentlemen, this sets you a 
laughing, but I didn’t feel the least incli- 
nation to laugh. 

“*Rise, young man,’ he says, after a 
time. ‘We can help you in this matter. 
It is not sent as a punishment, but asa 
warning ; that is to say, your friends have 
reason to be anxious about you. Happily 
there is some one who prays for you. Go 
to the bazaar, and buy a young dog, which 
you will never suffer to leave you, night or 
day. Your ghostly visitations will cease, 
and, besides that, the dog may render you 
a@ Service.’ 

“You can fancy what delight this pro- 
mise gave me. I made Prokhorytch a 
profound salutation and was going away, 
when it struck me that it would do no 





harm to offer him my acknowledgments. 
I took a three-rouble paper out of my 
pocket, but he pushed back my hand, say- 
ing, ‘These services are not sold for money. 
Give it to a chapel, or to the poor.’ I 
saluted him again, bowing down to his 
girdle, and immediately set off for the 
bazaar. 

“Would you believe that the first thing 
I see there isa man in a grey smock-frock 
carrying a puppy two months old, brown, 
with white fore-feet and muzzle. ‘Hola!’ 
says I to the grey smock-frock. ‘The 
price of your animal?’ ‘Two roubles.’ 
‘Take three.’ He gaped with astonish- 
ment, thinking me mad, but I stuffed the 
note between his teeth, and ran off with 
the dog to my tarantass. The horses were 
quickly put in harness, and the same even- 
ing I reached home. All the way, I nursed 
the dog on my knees, and when he whined 
I called him Treasure! Treasurouchko! I 
fed him and gave him drink myself. I had 
straw brought and a bed made for him in 
my chamber. I blew out the candle. I was 
in the dark. 

“*Let us see,’ says I. ‘Is it going to 
begin ?’ Not a sound to be heard. ‘ Come 
on. Do you give it up? Show yourself, 
rascal.’ I was growing brave. ‘Give us 
another specimen, if only for the fun of 
the thing.’ I could hear nothing but the 
puppy’s breathing. ‘Filka!’ I shouted. 
‘Come in, stupid.’ Hecamein. ‘Do you 
hear the spectre dog?’ ‘No, sir, I hear 
nothing ;’ and he began to laugh. ‘Ah! 
you hear nothing now; nothing? Here’s 
half a rouble, to drink my health.’ ‘ Per- 
mit me to kiss your hand,’ said the rogue, 
feeling his way in the dark. I leave you 
to guess how glad I was.” 

“And is that the end of your adven- 
ture?” asked Anton Stepanytch, but this 
time without his ironical grin. 

“ Yes, as far as the noises are concerned. 
But I have something more to tell you. My 
dog Treasure grew tall and stout; well set | 
on the legs, strong square jaws, long hang- 
ing ears. His attachment to me was won- 
derful; where I went, he went; he never 
let me be out of his sight. 

“One summer’s day—and there was a 
drought unknown to the oldest inhabitant 
—the air was laden with hot flickering 
vapours. Everything was burnt up. The 
farm-labourers, like the crows, stood gasp- 
ing in the heat, open-mouthed. The sky 
was dull, with the sun hanging in it like a 
red-hot cannon-ball. The very sight of the 
dust set you sneezing. I was tired of re- 
maining shut up in the house, with the 
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outer blinds closed to keep out the heat ; 
so as soon as the afternoon became a little 
less sultry, I started to see a lady-neighbour 
of mine, who resided about a verst from 
my house. She was very charitable, still 
tolerably fresh and young, always well- 
dressed, only just a trifle capricious. I 
don’t know that that’s any great crime in 
women ; both parties gain by it. 

“T manage to reach the flight of steps 
in front of her house, although the road 
had seemed deucedly long; but I was kept 
up by the thought that Ninfodora Seme- 
novna would bring me to myself with cran- 
berry-water and other cooling drinks. The 
handle of the door was in my grasp, when 
all at once I hear from behind a peasant’s 
cottage the shouts of men and the screams 
of women and children. I look. Gracious 
Heavens! there rushes straight at me an 
enormous red brute, which at first sight I 
could not suppose to be a dog, open- 
mouthed, with bloodshot eyes and bristling 
hair. The monster mounts the steps, and, 


stupefied with terror, unable to stir, I am 
conscious of the rapid approach of some 
big white tusks and a red tongue covered 
with foam. But, the next moment, another 
solid body flashes past me like a shell from 


a mortar. ’Tis Treasure, come to my assist- 
ance, who seizes the beast by the throat 
and clings to him like a leech. The other 
gasps, grinds his teeth, and falls. I open 
the door and jump into the entrance-hall 
without hardly knowing where I am. I 
close the door with all my strength, and 
shout for help while the battle is furiously 
raging outside. The whole house is upside 
down. Ninfodora Semenovna rushes for- 
ward, with her head-dress all awry. I peep 
through the door, opening it just ajar. 
‘The mad dog,’ an old woman screams 
from a window, ‘ has run off to the village.’ 
I step out. Where is Treasure? Ah, here 
he is, poor fellow, lame, torn, and bleeding. 
People have flocked up, as they would to a 
fire. ‘ What’s the cause of all this?’ I ask. 
*One of the count’s famous dogs, gone 
mad. He has been prowling about the 
neighbourhood since yesterday.’ We then 
had for a neighbour a dog-fancying count, 
who procured all sorts of breeds from all 
sorts of places. 

“T run to a glass, to see if I am bitten. 
Thank Heaven, not a scratch, only, as you 
may guess, I was as green as a meadow, 
and Ninfodora Semenovna, stretched on a 
divan, sobbed like a clucking hen. You 
understand that. First, the nerves; then, 
sensibility. Good! she comes to herself, 
and asks me in a husky voice, ‘Are you 





alive?’ ‘I believe so,’ says I,’ ‘and ’tis 
Treasure who saved me.’ ‘ What a noble 
creature!’ says she. ‘Has the mad dog 
killed him ?’ 

“ *No,’ says I, ‘he is not dead, but badly 
wounded.’ ‘In that case,’ says she, ‘you 
must shoot him immediately.’ ‘Nothing 
of the kind,’ says I. ‘I shall try and cure 
him.’ At that moment, Treasure comes 
and scratches at the door. I open it. 
‘Good Heavens!’ says she, ‘what are you 
doing? He’ll eat us all up.’ ‘ Pardon me,’ 
says I, ‘that doesn’t come on immediately.’ 
‘Gracious goodness !’ says she, ‘is it pos- 
sible? You are gone mad too.’ ‘Ninfo- 
dora,’ says I,‘ make your mind easy, calm 
your fears, be reasonable.’ All to no pur- 
pose. She begins screaming. ‘Get out, 
quick, you and your horrid dog.’ ‘That’s 
it?’ says I. ‘ Very well, I will get out.’ 
‘ Directly,’ says she, ‘not another minute! 
Be off with you! You are a monster. I 
haven’t the slightest doubt the man is as 
mad as his dog.’ ‘ Well and good,’ says I, 
‘only give me a carriage. I don’t mean to 
run the risk of going home on foot.’ ‘ Give 
him a calash, a droschky, whatever he will, 
only let him be off at once. Ah, mon Dieu! 
What big eyes he has! How he foams at 
the mouth !’ Thereupon, she ran out of the 
room, gave her femme-de-chambre a box 
on the ears, and fainted away. You may 
believe me, gentlemen, or you may not, 
but from that moment all intimacy between 
Ninfodora Semenovna and myself was 
broken off; and, upon calm consideration, 
I feel that, for this sole service, I owed 
Treasure a debt of gratitude which could 
never be repaid. 

“T took Treasure into the calash with 
me, and drove straight home. I examined 
him, washed his wounds, and determined 
to take him next morning at daybreak to 
the midwife of the Efrem district, a wonder- 
ful old man, who mutters strange words 
over a glass of water with which, they say, 
he mixes vipers’ venom. You swallow that 
and are cured in a twinkling. 

“While making these reflections, night 
came on; that is, it was time to go to bed. 
So I went to bed, with Treasure close by, 
as a matter of course. But whether it was 
the heat, or the fright, or the fleas, or my 
own reflections, no sleep was to be had. I 
drank water, opened the window, played 
the Moujik of Komarino on the guitar, 
with Italian variations, all to no purpose. 
‘This chamber is insupportable,’ says [. 
‘ With a pillow and a pair of sheets, I have 
only to cross the garden, pass the night in 
the hay-shed, and breathe the fresh breeze 
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from the open fields. All the stars are 
shining, and the sky is covered with little 
white clouds which scarcely stir. 

“ Nevertheless, I couldn’t find sleep on 
the hay any more than in my bed. My 
head kept running on presentiments, and 
what old Prokhorytch had told me. Im- 
possible to comprehend what, in fact, is 
incomprehensible. But what does Treasure 
mean by whimpering and whining? His 
wounds, doubtless, smart. But the real 
impediment to sleep was the moon, staring 
me full in the face, flat, round, and yellow. 
She seemed to do it out of very insolence. 
The doors of the hay-shed stood wide open. 
You could see the country for five versts in 
front of you; that is, you saw everything 
bright and yet indistinct, as is the case 
with moonlight. 

“T looked till I fancied I saw something 
moving, a shadow passing to and fro, not 
very near, then a little nearer. What is it ? 
A hare? No, it is bigger than ahare. It 
crosses a silvery meadow in this direction. 
My heart beats, but curiosity masters fear. 
I get up, stare hard, with wide-open eyes, 
and feel a cold shudder, as if somebody had 
clapped a bit of ice on my back. The 
shadow rushes forward, like a hurricane; 
it is at the hay-shed door; ’tis the mad 
dog of yesterday. He howls, and flies at 
me with flaming eyes. But brave Treasure, 
who had kept watch, springs up from the 
hay. They fight and wrestle, mouth to 
mouth, bounding hither and thither, one 
snarling, yelling ball. 

** All I remember is that I fell over them, 
and ran across the garden till I reached my 
chamber. After the first fright, I raised 
the house. Everybody armed themselves 
with something; one hada lantern, another 
a cudgel. I took a sabre and a revolver, 
bought when the serfs were emancipated, 
in case of need. Shouting, and hearing 
nothing, we ventured to enter the hay- 
shed, where we found my poor Treasure 
lying dead. 

“Then, gentlemen, I began to bellow 
like a calf. I went down on my knees before 
the faithful friend who had twice saved 
my life, and kissed his dear head. When 
my old housekeeper, Prascovie, found me 
in this position, ‘What do you mean, 
Porfirii Kapitonovitch,’ she angrily said, 
‘by taking on so abouta dog? Yes, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself; you will 
catch your death of cold.’ (It is true I was 
but scantily clad.) ‘ And if the dog has lost 
his life in saving yours, he ought to be very 
proud of the honour.’ 





I returned to the house. The mad dog 
was shot next day by a soldier of the 
garrison, because his hour was come; for 
it was the first time that very soldier had 
ever fired a gun, although he wore a medal 
for saving his country in 1812. This, 
gentlemen, is why I told you that something 
supernatural had happened to me.” 

The speaker was silent, and filled his pipe. 

“Ah, sir,” said Monsieur Finaplentof, “no 
doubt you led a holy life, and this was the 
recompense of——” He stopped short, 
observing that Porfirii Kapitonovitch’s 
eyes grew smaller and his mouth broader, 
as if irresistibly tempted to laugh. 

“But if you once admit the supernatu- 
ral,” insisted Anton Stepanytch, “if you 
once allow its intervention in the circum- 
stances of actual life, so to speak, what is 
there left for sane reason to do P” 

Nobody could find a suitable reply. 


Such is an abbreviated upshot of Tour- 
quéneff’s Dog, which occupies but a 
very small space in the Nouvelles Musco- 
vites, done into French partly by Prosper 
Merimée, and partly by the Russian author 
himself. 





NO ALTERNATIVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DENIS DONNE,” &c. 
——- 


CHAPTER XIV. BY THE LEETH FOR 'tHE LAST 
TIME. 

THERE seemed no probability, as far as 
human foresight could reach, of Mrs. Deve- 
nish and Mabel coming to an end of the 
record of that ball. They perused the two 
long columns of the names of those happy 
ones who had attended it, carefully, and 
then went back and made long pauses over 
special persons, and related circumstantially 
to one another details (with which they 
were both already familiar) concerning 
them. They “wondered” that So-and-so 
hadn’t married. They wondered even more 
that some other So-and-so had. For the 
first time since her marriage Mrs. Devenish 
allowed herself to experience a sense of 
relief at her husband being out of the 
room. Had he been there she would have 
checked the interest, and hidden the paper, 
and deprived herself of the womanly de- 
light of raking over the ashes of the dear 
dead past. 

For it was a delight to her, though some 
of these same ashes scorched her a good 
deal. Even she was obliged to admit that 
the bygone days had been better than these. 


“ Without quite agreeing with Prascovie, | She had not prized her freedom very 
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highly while she had it. She had been a 
pretty, happy, flattered young widow with 
two girl-children, whom she adored in 
those days, and she had always been sigh- 
ing for those days to be over, and she free 
to show the love and devotion she felt for 
Mr. Devenish. That blessed privilege had 
been hers for many years now, and on the 
whole it was not surprising that she should 
give a sigh to the memory of the other 
times. 

So she pondered over the paper, and 
chatted with Mabel, and never regarded 
Harty’s dumbness, or the brevity with 
which Jack Ferrier responded to any chance 
remark from his future sister-in-law. 

Mabel was delighted with the new mas- 
culine element which was about to be in- 
troduced into the family, She had saved 
her conscience by administering that one 
rebuke to Harty about the latter’s fickle- 
ness, and now felt at liberty to rejoice in 
her heart about what she could but feel to 
be an excellent thing. It was delightful to 
her that Harty should be going to marry a 
nice fellow, for whom she (Mabel) had not 
a particle of affection, more than she would 
have been ready to proffer to ninety-nine 
out of a hundred other men, who might 
have presented themselves as candidates 
for the office of her brother-in-law. And 
it was more than delightful to her that 
Harty could now never marry Claude. 

All this balmy satisfaction with things 
as they were, made her very gracious, and 
frank, and agreeable to Jack Ferrier. At 
the same time she was very unobservant 
of him, and of his moods. She did not see 
now that he was constrained, disinclined 
to speak, awkward, miserable. She only 
thought that he, having secured his own 
happiness, might be ready with a little in- 
formation respecting Claude and Claude’s 
movements. “ But most people are selfish,” 
she thought, with a sigh of regret for the 
prevalence of that besetting sin of man- 
kind. And then she having exhausted her 
own interest in the ball, asked him: 

“‘ How are they at the Court? What is 
going on there ?” 

“Nothing,” he answered, briefly. He 
did so hope to avoid all mention of Claude, 
antil he had had that explanation with 
Harty which should end all things between 
them. 

“‘ How is Mr. Powers ?” Mabel persisted ; 
“we haven’t seen him for some time.” 

“He’s very well, I believe,” Jack an- 
swered unwillingly, and, as he said the 
two last words, Harty winced and looked 


up. 





“*You believe;’ don’t you know ?” she 
asked. 

“He left the Court yesterday morning 
for town; he was very well then.” 

“Left the Court—not for good?” Mrs. 
Devenish exclaimed. 

“Left the Court so suddenly, how odd,” 
Mabel cried. But Harty merely looked 
down at the table again, and said never a 
word. The friends had come to an open 
explanation about her; Claude had de- 
nounced her as the shallow-hearted, fickle, 
foolish woman she must appear to be in 
his eyes, and Jack had taken his friend’s 
view of her, she thought, and she heaved 
one short, strong sigh of determination to 
make no appeal against it all, for was she 
not rightly served ? 

“How very odd,” Mabel repeated, pre- 
sently, in an abstracted mood ; “ he’ll soon 
be back I suppose ?” she added, anxiously. 

“Tcan’t say. I didn’t see him before he 
left,” Jack replied, curtly. Mabel’s curiosity 
on the subject of Claude seemed to be such an 
utterly idle, futile thing, that Jack Ferrier 
could hardly constrain himself to gratify it. 

Mrs. Devenish felt her bosom filling with 
wifely hopes that Claude might indeed be 
gone for good. If he were, a sense of peace 
and freedom might once more relax the 
peevish brow of her lord and master. 

“Itseems a pity that a young man with 
no ties, and who is so fond of travel, 
should shut himself up ina place like Dills- 
borough,” she said, softly. “I for one 
should be glad to hear that Mr. Powers 
was not coming back.” 

She looked questioningly at Jack Fer- 
rier as she spoke. But he was engrossed 
with the trouble that was lying straight in 
his path, and so had neither time nor in- 
clination to assuage her lesser one. 

“T can give you no more information 
about Claude than I have given already,” 
he said, and with that meagre crumb of 
comfort Mrs. Devenish was fain to be con- 
tent. Presently she took it away to offer 
to her husband, and at the same time 
Mabel thought she would go over and give 
the “latest information” to Agnes Greyling, 
and so at last Harty and Jack were alone. 

He felt with a thrill that righteous, 
justifiable as his decision against her was, 
he would be very weak in that woman's 
hands if she brought that strange, subtle, 
undefinable power of hers to bear upon 
him now. A mere beauty spell would have | 
been far more easily broken, he half un- 
consciously recognised, as he gazed at the 
girl whose strength lay in the wonderful 
expression that made hers a more danger- 
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ous face than that ofa Venus. He did not 
attempt to define the “reason why” she 
could wield the winning power so well, but 
he knew that she had it. 

Could he give her up? How could he 
ever say the words that would make his 
intention clear to her? Even as he hur- 
riedly asked himself these questions, or 
rather let those thoughts rush through his 
mind, she spoke. 

**You’ve come to make an end of what 
only began the day before yesterday? I 
think you're so right,” she said, speaking 
very distinctly, but without the faintest 
touch of defiance or indifference in her tone. 

“Let me speak,” he said, starting up, 
not knowing in the least now what he 
really wished to say, or ought to say, only 
feeling that come what would he could not 
be cruel to this girl, who seemed so ready 
to place the knife in her own heart, though 
she made no pretence of its not hurting her. 

“No, no,” she interrupted, stepping back 
from him, making no movement with the 
pliant little hands—hands that he had pic- 
tured wreathing themselves about his arms. 
“No, no, Jack; you’d say something now 
that you didn’t come to say; what you 
meant to do when you came in was the 
right thing, and you shall do it.” 

“Let me tell you what I have thought. 
I would give the world to hear you say 
something that would make me feel you 
had done yourself injustice. Harty, come 
to me—speak to me——” 

“That I may hear over again your 
reasons for doing what is right! Oh, 
Jack, be satisfied as things are. I know 
what I am, and I know what you think of 
me, and I tell you I feel you’re right; let 
it end here without another word.” 


“Harty, has this been nothing to you 
that you can make it all end in a moment?” 
he asked, forgetting for the moment that 
it had been his set purpose to make it end 
at once when he came in. 

“Never mind what it has been to me,” 


she said, impatiently. “ You’re right, I 
tell you, to break it off now at once; all I 
ask is, don’t give me reasons for it, because 
I know them all, and they—do—sting, Jack 
—though I know they’re good ones.” 

Her voice broke with a dry sob—if she | 
had only cried the end would have been 
different. But Harty had no taste for | 
those triumphs which are won with tears. | 

“T’ll tell you something else, too, because 
you’re a good fellow, and will often feel | 
sorry for me—if you had married me | 


after hearing that I did what you think 





you than I do of Claude; now I can’t do 
that— good-bye.” 

The gesture with which she held out her 
hand to him was so sudden, so definite, so 
final, that he found himself taking it, and 
echoing her last words, “ Good-bye.” 

He drew her nearer to him, and bent his 
head down and lifted her hand to his lips, 
pressing it passionately, and feeling that he 
could not give her up; that he could not 
render up this right. It was a hand that 
seemed specially made to be kissed, this of 
Harty’s. No flabby, nerveless, incapable, 
limp-fingered thing, but a little, delicately 
made, essentially feminine hand for all that 
—a tiny thing to sway a man’s soul truly. 
Yet at this moment the idea of relinquish- 
ing all right to be the legal caresser of 
that hand was bitterly painful to him. 

“Harty, Harty,” he said; “we have 
both been too hasty.” 

She drew her hand away at this, and 
stood off from him. 

“No we haven’t,” she said; “after what 
you felt when you found me out, we 
couldn’t have married, you know; but 
Jack, I’m sorry you felt it.” 

There was one more brief “ good-bye” 
exchanged between them, and that last 
farewell was harder than Jack Ferrier had 
ever expected it would be. 

He went away miserably enough pre- 
sently, anything but rejoicing in that 
liberty which he had come there deter- 
mined to reclaim; and then Harty, with a 
mad desire to have it all over as soon as 
possible, went to look for her mother. 

For the last two days poor Mrs. De- 
venish had been breathing more freely 
than she had breathed for years. Harty, 
the best beloved but most difficult to deal 
with of her daughters, was about to be 
removed, the mother believed, to a more 
congenial sphere, and this in a way that 
must be gratifying to any truly maternal 
heart. The girl was going to marry; to 
marry a man she loved, who had money 
enough to maintain her; to marry well, in 
fact, and to be a bone of contention in the 
Devenish household no longer. “I shall 
miss my child, but the relief to poor 
Edward will be incalculable,” the mother 
avowed in the first half of the sentence. 
The wife spoke in the latter part. Mrs. 
Devenish bemoaned, from the very bottom 
of her affectionate heart, that antipathy 
which existed between her husband and 
Harty. But she could not blind herself to 
the fact that it did exist, and therefore 
the prospect of Harty’s speedy marriage 


so hardly of, I should have thought less of | was a pleasant one to her. 
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And Harty knew all this by intuition, 
and admitted to,herself that it was only 
reasonable that ifshould be so. But this 
full knowledge added poignancy to the 
pain she felt in going to her mother with 
the tidings of the dissolution of the scheme 
that had seemed go fair, and that had 
promised such peace. 

“Well, dear,” Mrs. Devenish began, 
when Harty came to her, “ where’s Mr. 
Ferrier ?” 

She asked the question cheerfully, paus- 
ing in her occupation of looking out some 
better glass and china that was destined to 
grace the dinner table that night in honour 
of the son-in-law elect. And as Harty 
answered, “ He is gone, mother,” a ghastly 
memory came back of a bygone day, when, 
with feelings for another man that were 
almost identical with those that were 
thrilling her now about Jack, she had 
gone to her mother with a similar story of 
being left. 

“Gone! I thought he would have 
stayed to dinner,” Mrs. Devenish said, 
looking dejectedly at the china and glass 
which would now go back unused. 

“ All the horrible old story will have to 
be told over again—the same humiliating 
theme with just a few variations,’ Harty 
thought, with a queer mixture of bitter- 
ness and amusement. The tragedy and 
comedy of it all were so very patent to 
this girl. It must not be supposed that 
because she was not blind to the humour, 
she was insensible to the pain. 

“He is gone, mamma, and he’s not 
coming back again to dinner, or ever,” she 
said, softly. “ Dear mother, dear mother ! 
don’t heap questions upon me just yet; I’m 
found wanting a second time; that’s all.” 

The disappointment, the indignation for 
her child, the wounded motherly love and 
pride, could find no vent in words. In 
utter prostration of spirit, and despair of 
a brighter day ever dawning for them, Mrs. 
Devenish laid her head on her daughter’s 
shoulder, and did what Hariy would not 
do, wept bitterly. 

“Do you remember,” Harty went on, 
dreamily, “‘ when I was a child how I used 
to hate that fable about the girl who 
counted the chickens before they were 
hatched, as she carried the eggs to market ? 
It must have been a presentiment of what 
was to happen to myself that made me 
shrink from hearing of those smashed eggs 
I think. Don’t you, mother ?” 

“T can’t think,’’ Mrs. Devenish moaned ; 
“it’s all too dreadful, too dreadful to be 
true, surely.” 





“ All the dreadful things are true, if 
you observe,” Harty replied, with a sigh. 
“ Dear mother, it must be awful for you; 
you must feel as if you had brought a 
monster of iniquity into the world from 
whom all men turn eventually.” 

“Mr, Ferrier must be as weak as he is 
worthless,” Mrs. Devenish cried, passion- 
ately. 

‘‘He’s neither weak nor worthless,” 
Harty said, flaming up instantly in his 
defence; “if he had been weak he would 
have taken my view of my conduct, and I 
didn’t think so badly of myself at first ; 
and if he had been worthless my worth- 
lessness wouldn’t have shocked him as it 
has.” 

“My poor child,” Mrs. Devenish said, 
piteonsly, “you’re crushed indeed. Oh, 
Harty, some of us owe you a debt that we 
can never pay.” 

What words can properly portray the 
misery this girl endured during the ensuing 
days? This sharp, stinging pain of being 
as openly left as she has been openly loved 
is one that is sacred to refined and sensi- 
tive and affectionate women only. If golden 
silence were only observed by outsiders 
about the possible crime and the positive 
punishment, it might be borne more easily 
and patiently. But outsiders invariably 
look upon this special subject as their 
legitimate prey, and worry it well. It is 
one of those miserable facts that cannot 
be kept in the dark. A rumour arises, 
Heayen knows how, that the match is off, 
and forthwith the beldame conjecture is 
rampant in the atmosphere that surrounds 
the unfortunate object, and she is specu- 
lated about and commiserated out of her 
mind, and generally compelled to take a 
colossal portion of her Hades upon earth. 

The servants saw that there was some- 
thing wrong that same evening. “Deadly 
gloom cannot settle down upon the draw- 
ing-room without the kitchen being duly 
cognisant of it. Our faithful servitors are 
far more alive to our joys and woes, and 
to the causes of the same, than we find it 
agreeable to believe at all times. And 
they never act the miser’s part with any 
information they may surreptitiously be- 
come possessed of respecting their em- 
ployers. They circulate it freely among 
their compeers; and as it is in the nature 
of vapours, however noxious, to ascend, it 
floats up into other drawing-rooms, and 
goes through no sort of purification in the 

rocess. 

All Dillsborongh soon looked askance 
at the young lady who had “so nearly 
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caught’? Mr. Powers’s friend, and a @ ont.| 
ficiently depreciatory version of the story 
was current in the place before long. The 
one person who sympathised with Harty 
with the only sympathy that can be en- 
dured under such circumstances—perfect 
silence, namely—was old Mrs. Powers. 


Six weeks had passed away since the 
closing in of that dismal day which had 
witnessed the farewell scene between Jack 
Ferrier and Harty. He had left Dills- 
borough, of course, was gone entirely ont 
of their life, utterly out of their orbit, and 
no one had heard a word about Claude. 
The stagnation of feeling, the dulness of 
the mediocre routine, the terrible desola- 
tion that reigned in the honse at the corner, 
was an appalling thing to them all. To 
Harty it was simply horrible in its in- 
tensity. After such lovers, and such ex- 
periences as this girl had known, to be left 
to herself and the memory of them, was a 
punishment far too ghastly for any of her 
errors. Heaven help the women who, 
having had these feelings called into life, 
find them suddenly hurled back upon their 
own heads, for neither man nor woman can! 

One morning Mrs. Devenish appeared 
among them all with an air of constrained, 
harassed resolve that was a new thing in 
her. Harty saw that her mother looked 
at Mabel now and again, and seemed to 
gather momentary strength from Mabel’s 
reassuring, approving glances. ‘*‘ What 
did it all portend,” Harty wondered, 
lazily, and she felt miserably that it 
couldn’t be about Jack, for he would 
“never have appealed to me throngh 
them,” she thought, unconsciously putting 
them all in their proper places. 

There always came a specially dreary 
hour ir the morning in that household 
when the morning fuss was over, the 
breakfast cleared away, and the dinner 
arranged, and Mr. Devenish established 
with his newspapers in the most comfort- 
able place that could be found for him. A 
specially dreary hour, because in it there 
was nothing definite to do, and no noise 
could be permitted about anything in- 
definite. This hour in the winter the girls 
generally spent in their own bedrooms 
“putting things to rights,” or reading 
over the books they had read dozens of 
times before. But this day, just as Harty 
was getting herself away to this harbour of 
refuge, her mother stopped her. 

“Tt’s quite clear and fine, Harty; come 
abe for a little walk with me, will you, 
dear ?”’ 
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_= ty stared ; it was the first time since 
Mrs. Devenish’s marriage that she had 
issued such an invitation to either of her 
daughters. The thought that she might 
be needed by “ dear Edward,” always kept 
her hovering near to him, even while he 
was skimming the cream off the daily 
news, and not thinking about her. 

“Where shall we go?” Harty asked, as 
she picked up her hat and jacket; ‘not 
through the street; they all look at me as 
if they expected to see me perform an im- 
promptu Ophelia pas in the public places ; 
let us go down through the meadows.” 

So down through the meadows they 
went, talking about the beautiful green of 
the grass, and the pleasant warmth there 
was in the air, and the comfort it was to 
have such a “nice walk” so close to their 
own gate. Talking about everything, in 
fact, but that which was nearest to their 
hearts. 

They got down by the slowly crawling 
Leeth at last, and walked along its banks 
in silence, each of them steeped in a relax- 
ing flood of recollections. Harty clenched 
her hands tightly together in the kindly 
concealment of her muff, as she recalled 
some words which she and those others 
had spoken there, and her heart swelled 
with pain, and a despairing expression 
came into the clever eyes that saw 650 
clearly how desolate was the lot of their 
owner. But still, though memory was 
making the silence so painful, she shrank 
from its being broken. 

She had become so absorbed that she 
gave a perceptible start when her mother 
spoke at length. 

“Give me your arm, Harty, [ am older 
than I was, and not so well able to walk. 
Why, child, how nervous you are.” 

“No, I’m not,” Harty replied, promptly. 
“T should consider myself fit for nothing 
but the grave with a vengeance if I got 
nervous.” 

“Good nerves are a blessing for which 
one oughtto be humbly grateful, I’m sure,” 
Mrs. Devenish said, devoutly ; “‘ poor Ed- 
ward’s get worse and worse; it’s heart- 
breaking to see the change in him.” 

“T don’t see any change in him,” Harty 
said, uncompromisingly. 

“ Ah, my child, you are not his—vwell, 
you'll believe me there is a change in him, 
a very sad change indeed ; and I feel con- 
vinced that nothing but a change of scene 
and society will restore him at all.” 

Mrs. Devenish paused, and to Harty’s 
surprise she saw that her mother’s tears 
| were falling fast. 
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“Dear mother,” she said, “ what is the 
matter ?” 

“T have something to say to you, Harty, 
and my dread is that you may misunder- 
stand me; yet loving you as I do, I ought 
not to distrust you in that way; I ought 
not to fear that you will do me the wrong 
of misunderstanding me.” 

“ No,» I won’t,” Harty said bluntly. 

“Tt is this, my darling: Edward and I 
have talked it over, and come to the con- 
clusion that we ought not to sacrifice his 
health by living here any longer ; health is 
@ precious gift, and we have no right to 
wilfully squander it. He ought to go 
abroad to a more genial climate, and I 
must go with him.” 

“Yes P” Harty said, interrogatively. 

“But as he says, the dear thoughtful 
fellow, we have no right to drag you two 
girls about in the sombre train of an in- 
valid.” 

“You propose leaving us behind you 
then, mother ?”” Harty asked, calmly. 

“Yes, dear, with how much pain you 
will never know; but it’s better so, it’s 
better so, my child,” the poor, driven 
woman faltered. 

“Do you think I shall stay in Dills- 
borough, mother ?” 

“No, dear; I have arranged already. 
An old friend of mine is living at Margate. 
You have seen her, my dear, Mrs. Vernon, 
a truly sweet woman”’ (“‘ An old wretch,” 
was Harty’s mental commentary), “and 
she, having a larger house than she re- 
quires, is quite ready to make a home for 
Mabel and you; and—and—I hope and 
think you will be happy there, darling,” 
she added, wistfully. 

For a full minute Harty could not speak. 
That separation which she had made such 
a sacrifice to avoid was being forced upon 
her now by the hand that was so dear to 
her. But she knew that her mother was 
driven to take this course by the point of a 
dagger that she was powerless to blunt. 

“Tt must all be as you say, mamma,” 
she said after that pause, and for her 
mother’s sake she did strive so hard to 
speak cheerily. “ All but one thing; you 
don’t think [’'m going to live with Mrs. 
Vernon P” 

“* My child! where will you go ?” 

“IT don’t know; not there.” 

“ Oh, Harty! you would be so safe, so 
cared for——” 

“I won’t go,” Harty interrupted. “Trust 





me, mother dear, I'll be safe anywhere 
for your sake, and as for being cared for, 
I don’t want that; if Aunt Ellen will have 
me, I’ll go to her and teach her children 
the little I know myself; if she won’t have 
me, I'll ”* she hesitated, and her mother 
asked anxiously : 

“* What ?” 

“ Be a circus-rider,” Harty said with a 
laugh. “Mother, dear, let us go back 
now ; you have told me the grim truth, 
and you’re longing to be home. Does 
Mabel know P” 

“Mabel knows, and has agreed to go to 
Mrs. Vernon’s, and thinks it a very good 
plan on the whole.” 

“So do I on the whole; an excellent 
plan, and quite in keeping with the rest 
of my highly successful career,” Harty 
said, bitterly. ‘ When do we all go?” 

“ Next week,” Mrs. Devenish said, 
timidly. 

“ That’s good—the sooner the better ; 
mother dear, there is a great comfort in 
the thought that you'll have an easier 
time of it.” 

“ And Mabel likes Margate,’’ Mrs. Deve- 
nish said, with a faint accent of hopeful- 
ness, “if only you ¥ 

“ There’s Mr. Devenish looking for you 
at the garden door,” Harty interrupted, 
and as her mother hurried on to announce 
that it was all settled, Harty turned round 
and stood by the Leeth for the last time. 

“ I’m four-and-twenty,” she said to her- 
self, “and may live forty years longer; 
what a mercy that I’m not like the river, 
doomed to go on for ever.” 

Now, though this record of her ends here, 








and though there seems to be a very de- | 


spairing note in that last speech of hers, 
it must be remembered, for the comfort of 
the few who may have taken an interest in 
Harty, that such a nature as hers is sure 
to rebound in time. And also that the 
faculty of loving does not desert a wo- 
man even after two failures, at four-and- 
twenty. 
END OF NO ALTERNATIVE. 








Next week will be commenced, 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” &c., 


ENTITLED 


AT HER MERCY, 


To be continued from week to week until completed. 
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